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PARAGRAPHS FROM PRINCETON CONFERENCE 


Conclusions on Social Obligations approved by Lutheran Scholars 


1. We FIND a deep, earnest, and creative concern is abroad in our 
Church, that Christianity in general and our Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in particular understand, accept and discharge its full mission to the social 
order. 

2. We find that human personality, transformed by the Holy Spirit, 
through the Gospel, and directed and empowered in a partnership—life 
with the living, indwelling Christ is the instrument through which God 
most effectively operates for social betterment. We rejoice in the love of 
such a regenerated heart able to bless and benefit all the life about it, but 
we recognize the necessity of adding to its natural beneficial power skills 
and techniques which have veen validated in broad and long experience. 

3. We find that redeemed individuals associated in the membership of 
Evangelical Lutheran congregations have rendered, and continue to render, 
impressively important social service and that our Church has through its 
Inner Mission rendered unique and very useful Samaritan ministries; how- 
ever, we must increasingly give attention to social action of a remedial and 
preventive nature on behalf of problems other than those usually grouped 
under the heading “rescue and relief.” 

4. We find that prominent among the problems to which we must apply 
the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, are those of labor-management tensions, 
race conflicts, delinquency, family disorganization, divorce, war, gambling, 
evil penal and detention practices, illiteracy, personality-debasing political 
and economic ideologies, corruption of public office, alcoholism, anti- 
semitism, prostitution. We find, in accordance with our historic view of the 
nature of man, that the root cause of all these despoilers of the common life 
is man’s rebellion against God: Sin. 

5. We find it thankworthy that increasing numbers of our yoyng people 
are answering the call to prepare themselves adequately for places of leader- 
ship in the social work of church and non-church agencies, and we commend 
the efforts which our several general Lutheran bodies are making to provide 
more and better facilities for their professional preparation. 

6. We find among us an eagerness to strengthen and purify civic and 
governmental agencies which seek to improve the common life and urge that 
more of our consecrated leadership devote itself to keeping Christian stand- 
ards of action determinative in these agencies. 

7. We find among us a desire for a clearer and more satisfying under- 
standing on how the Church and government should share responsibility, 
and mutually support each other/in welfare services. We commend this to 
each other and to the Church as an area in which creative thought and 
further discussion should be encouraged. : 

8. We find that the chief and almost exclusive concern of our Church in 
social welfare services has been for underprivileged and dispossessed people. 
We rejoice that she has been a friend of the heavy-laden. However, we find 
it imperative that we devote ourselves with fresh fervor and sympathy, 
intelligence and courage to confronting the privileged classes in our society 
also with the claims of Christ upon them. 

9. We find a great need for broadening the sense of Christian vocation 
and recognize afresh the sacred nature of all life. We therefore covenant 
to resist the tendency to denominate certain areas of the Christian’s life as 
secular and outside the operation of spiritual forces. 

10. We find that the papers offered to this conference and their conclu- 
sions present a valuable and helpful guide for further study and conference, 
and we indulge the hope that the opportunity will again be ours in the not 
too distant future to appraise the progress which we have made in thinking 
on these matters at another conference such as this one. 

11. We find in summary that it is the duty of the Church, through the 
preaching of the Word and the administration of the Sacraments, to en- 
lighten the conscience and empower her members to the end that the will 
of God be done in human society. 
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DIVIDED PARENTAL CARE 


IN THE discussions of Juvenile Delinquency by social experts, the 
greatest degree of blame is placed on “divided homes”; that is, on mar- 
riages split by divorce. It is beyond doubt that the children in such 
marital disasters are almost always gravely handicapped. 

But a new type of social menace has been added to intemperance 
and divorce—the two hitherto recognized. The domestic life of families 
of which both parents are employed has been found inadequate to varying 
degrees in homes brought under scrutiny in connection with juvenile 
transgressions. Employment of fathers and mothers has, indeed, increased 
the family income, but it compels the abandonment of children for several 
hours every day during which they are exposed to many forms of tempta- 
tion and deprived of good parental example. They have neither the 
mental nor moral standards by which to distinguish good from evil. The 
spread of disease and of petty crimes is well attested. 

One admits with regret that many of the victims of a war-controlled 
period are beyond more than partial rescue. The effects of petty crime 
and of impurities of conduct are truly casualties for the youth. The 
resultant scars cannot be erased by overfilled pay envelopes. But parents 
should be warned against making their sons and daughters into latch- 
key children. 

The Church, by its auxiliaries and by the example provided its young 
people by their elders, can greatly reduce the moral injuries of our times. 
The character of the temptation should be clearly and frequently ex- 
plained. Especially the lasting effects of immoral indulgence should be 
taught in the earlier of youth’s years. 


THE CHURCH 


IN IH ee hy G. Elson Kuph 


Church marriage court 

In Cleveland the Common Pleas 
Court approves a proposal to estab- 
lish a Roman Catholic “Court of 
Domestic Relations.” This court 
would hold hearings on each case of 
domestic difficulty among Catholics 

e before the cases 
y are taken into 
civil court. 

The suggestion 
came from Mon- 
signor Floyd L. 
Begin, officialis of 
the Cleveland 

‘i Catholic diocese. 
The officialis is head of the canonical 
marriage court of the diocese. A 
committee of Catholic laymen will 
petition Bishop Hoban of the Cath- 
olic diocese for establishment of the 
marital-difficulties bureau. 

Protestant and Jewish leaders fa- 
vor the plan. Similar church courts 
to hold hearings on family troubles 
of non-Catholics may be proposed. 
Anything any religious group can do 
to cut down the volume of marital 
difficulties and divorce is worth 
while and a step in the right direc- 
tion, says the Rev. O. M. Walton, 
executive secretary of the Cleveland 
Church Federation. 

Common Pleas Judge Samuel H 
Silbert, nationally known eeuey 
on doracete relations, urges all re- 
ligious groups to set up such bureaus. 


The voice of Dr. Maier 

No doubt the best-known voice of 
a Lutheran clergyman in America is 
that of Dr. Walter Maier, preacher 
on the Missouri Synod’s “Lutheran 
Hour.” A discussion of the quality 
of Dr. Maier’s voice took place re- 
cently in the columns of the Chris- 
tian Evangelist, Disciples of Christ 
publication. 

The St. Louis orator shouts up- 
roariously, implied Frederick D. 
Kershner in writing a very compli- 
mentary piece about Dr. Maier. He 
uses such energy in his radio appear- 
ances that he wilts a shirt and collar 
on every broadcast. 

“He does not use his voice ‘uproar- 
iously,’” replied W. J. Hastie to Dr. 
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Kershner. “In a strong, earnest voice 
he seeks to turn sinners to Christ. 
He uses his voice, rich and strong, 
with an almost irresistible earnest- 
ness.” 


New Testament translated 

THE revised American Standard 
Version of the New Testament is 
nearing completion, reports Dr. 
Luther A. Weigle, chairman of the 
committee which has been making 
the new translation. 

It will not be published until the 
paper situation permits. The new 
version is “as modern as Moffatt’s 
and Goodspeed’s,” says Dr. Weigle, 
“but will still retain the essential 
characteristics of the King James’ 
version.” There will be no “thee” or 
“thou” used, except in prayers. 
Word-forms such as “saith” and 
“verily” have been dropped. 

Work on the Old Testament trans- 
lation is more than half completed. 


Call on Roosevelt 

A DELEGATION from the Federal 
Council of Churches held a recent 
meeting with President Roosevelt to 
express their beliefs on post-war 
principles. 

Bishop Tucker, president of the 
Council; Bishop Oxnam of the Meth- 


‘ odist Church; John Foster Dulles; 


and Luman J. Shafer, constituted the 
committee. 

“The only type of world organiza- 
tion which in our judgment the 
Christian forces of our nation will 
solidly support,” the committee told 
the president, is a post-war organiza- 
tion which will depend on “curative 
and creative” rather than “repres- 
sive” controls. 


Sunday school figures 

Current figures on Sunday school 
enrollment have been studied by 
Miss Mary Boozer in the American 


Lutheran. Figures seem to show that” 


70 per cent of Lutheran Sunday 
school pupils are under confirmation 
age. It may be estimated that of 
1,448,738 pupils, 1,014,117 are uncon- 
firmed boys and girls. 

The total number of Lutheran 


boys and girls who have been bap- — 
tized ‘but not yet confirmed is 
1,481,219. This indicates more than | 
450,000 unconfirmed Lutheran chil- — 
dren not in our Sunday schools. | 

The number of those still too small | 
to go to Sunday school by no means | 
accounts for the whole of this total. — 
“I would guess that almost every | 
congregation, if it takes time to make © 
a careful check of its children, has a — 
few—maybe only half a dozen—of its © 
own baptized children not attending 
Sunday school,” says Miss Boozer. 
“A first step in the Child Evangelism 
Campaign should be a vigorous effort 
to enlist every Lutheran boy and 
girl.” 


American Lutheran evangelism 4 

A NATION-WIDE evangelism cam- | 
paign has been launched by the © 
American Lutheran Church, begin- © 
ning with a unique gathering of © 
seventy church leaders in Columbus. - 
The meeting was the most inclusive ~ 
get-together of church officials in the © 


‘history of the American Lutheran © 


Church, states Dr. Emmanuel Pop- 
pen. Every major church-executive, 
representatives of all twelve church 
boards, the church’s three national — 
lay-organizations, its United States — 
colleges and seminaries, were pres- — 
ent. 


Evangelism in Chicago 

Firty-Five United Lutheran 
churches in Chicago joined forces for — 
a city-wide evangelistic effort, begin- 
ning on February 6. Four hundred 
workers enlisted, under the direction 
of Dr. Oscar Carlson, U. L. C. di- 
rector of evangelism. Radio time was 
used each evening for a week, carry- — 
ing the invitation of the churches to 
unchurched people. This preceded a 
campaign of house-to-house visits. 


Language /school 

A sprectaL language school, for 
training missionaries in the speech of 
the peoples among whom they expect 
to work, is to be established by the 
American Lutheran Church. The 
school will be set up in the United — 
States, it was decided recently by 
the Foreign Mission Board. 


The Lutheran 


IN THE WORLD'S EVE 


Beginning with February, Britons 
may buy maps of their land and their 
own particular areas without a police 
permit. The ban on maps was laid 
when England was in imminent dan- 
ger of invasion. At that time the 
‘maps in individual possession were 
ordered destroyed for fear that they 
might aid the invading foe. At the 
same time signs of direction were 
also destroyed, or changed to mis- 
lead. The lifting of the ban indicates 
the assured attitude of the people 
and the government with respect to 
the chances of invasion; but changed 
maps will be in order for England as 
well as elsewhere. When recently a 
number of Baedeker guide books 
were issued to a group of American 
officers in Italy, they found a label 
pasted on them which read: 
“Through the courtesy of the R.A.F. 
and the U.S.A.A.F., the casual tour- 
ist may observe a number of drastic 
changes in the landscape and build- 
ings described herein.” 


Tobacco Road is no inconsiderable 
auxiliary to the great military ave- 
nue now unrolling toward Rome and 
Berlin. More than 600,000,000 cigars 
are smoked yearly by our armed 
forces, and to these must be added 
‘nearly 1,000,000,000 packs of ciga- 
rettes. These, of course, are accom- 
panied by a commensurate supply of 
pipe and chewing tobacco, snuff, 
pipes, pipe-cleaners, lighters and 
cases. Col. G. F. Spann, C.O., of the 
Jersey City Quartermaster’s Depot, 
says these products form a substan- 
tial part of all items purchased for 
resale overseas. In total these items 
would seem enough to produce a 
smoke screen that would cover all 
movements of our troops; but divided 
by the numbers of our forces, it is 
not likely to exceed the consumption 
' of the same items by civilians. 


Any Who have been perturbed 
over the instability of Mother Earth 
as exemplified in the violent and de- 
structive occurrence recently at San 
Juan, Argentina, and the earlier 
catastrophes that visited Turkey, 
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will welcome the assurances of sci- 
ence that these are but surface ad- 
justments. Some parts of the earth 
are younger than others. In the now 
youthful regions things are on the 
move. Mountains are being formed; 
islands may be raised above the sea 
with seeming suddenness, and others 
disappear; coast lines are subject to 
change—all because of under-surface 
activities that occasionally break 
through. The western coast line of 
North and South America, and the 
bed of the Pacific Ocean are in this 
field of disturbance; hence Japan’s 
troubles. Our Atlantic Coast line, on 
the other hand, is part of the oldest 
and most stabilized earth structure. 
In other words, our earth is in an 
unfinished state; but we should be 
comforted by that. When this globe 
of ours knows no internal agitations, 
and is a finished world, all its inhab- 
itants will be finally finished too. 


What Will be left of France’s em- 
pire by the time the French occupy 
the land of their fathers in peace 
again is shrouded in doubt and dark- 
ness. The Lebanese movement in 
Syria for independence from French 
control, is being duplicated in an 
Arab plan to unify Tunisia, Algeria 
and Morocco. The Lebanese demand 
has the open sympathy of the neigh- 
boring Arab states, and the United 
Nations are increasingly inclined, 
there and in North Africa, to offer no 
opposition. The proposed Western 
Arab empire in Africa would really 
be a return to a former loose fed- 
eration, known among them as 
“Moghrib.” It fell apart under the 
pressure of the European power 
politics and colonization schemes 
during the nineteenth century. The 
sorry story of France’s part in World 
War II and her present political con- 
fusion; the dubious conditions of the 
surrender of French Indo-China to 
the Japanese, and the exasperations 
of the Allies over Madagascar, Mar- 
tinique and French Guiana, certainly 
present no inducement to the United 
Nations to insist upon the return of 
an intact empire to France. 


Ry Gulius FE Seebach 


Warring postal services are con- 
tributing a unique and diverting 
campaign to the present world con- 
flict. It has arisen from the protest 
of the German Ministry of Posts and 
Telegraphs against the “Buy War 
Bonds” cancellation of our outgoing 
letters to our imprisoned soldiers 
and sailors. This, complains the 
Reich, hurts the feelings of the Ger- 
man postal employees. The natural 
reply of our postal authorities was 
that the “Winterhilfe” cancellation 
on German stamps reaching this 
country was equally objectionable to 
our postal employees. To this the 
German retort was that “Buy War 
Bonds” is distinctly war propaganda 
while “Winterhilfe” is applied to a 
spotlessly pure charitable operation. 
So the argument rests at present, 
with the U. S. authorities doubtless 
remembering that “Winterhilfe” has 
been used more than once to further 
Nazi war projects. 


The Coal shortage has launched a 
number of coal-saving recipes and 
devices on the market. If you have 
been approached and tempted, you 
should be ready to give heed to the 
results of tests these “savers” which 
have been made by the Bureau of 
Mines and in the laboratories of the 
coal industry itself. These point out 
that the marvelous savers of coal are 
practically the same as those imposed 
upon a less experienced public more 
than 100 years ago; that they con- 
tain more than 75 per cent of com- 
mon salt, for which you would be 
paying as high as 35 cents for 2% 
ounces; that they would be of little 
or no use unless you used from 20 
to 40 pounds. The FTC has already 
ordered several manufacturers of 
“savers” to “cease and desist.” The 
most effective substitute known to 
the writer is a recipe for keeping 
warm with one stick of wood. Un- 
fortunately it is purely individual in 
its effectiveness. Take a heavy log 
to the top of the house. Throw it 
out the attic window. Run down- 
stairs hastily and repeat the opera- 
tion indefinitely. You will be warm! 
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Our God Is Marching On 


By ARTHUR M. KNUDSEN, Divisional Secretary, 


Board of American Missions 


“THERE'S a new baby over at Lincoln’s,” was the simple announcement 
that passed among the neighbors the night “Honest Abe” was born. Just 
another baby—to the community. But a precious parcel of humanity to the 


family, and to the nation. 


Something similar happens when a new congregation is organized. It is 
only another church to the community as a whole; but to the devoted people 
who constitute its charter membership, to the synodical officers who have 
sponsored its establishment and development, to the synod that welcomes 


another member to its family, and to 
the Board that has given encourage- 
ment and support to the undertak- 
ing, the birth of that mission is an 
event of surpassing significance. And 
to God most of all! 

No one can predict how that mis- 
sion will grow, how its work will 
prosper, how far its influence will ex- 
tend. But just as every mother cher- 
ishes the hope that her child will be 
a blessing to the world, so those re- 
sponsible for the organization of a 
new congregation have great expec- 
tations regarding its future and pray 
that it may become a mighty agency 
for the winning of souls and the ex- 
tension of God’s Kingdom. 

It would be possible to carry the 
similitude still further, and to remind 
ourselves that the development of 
the child has parallels in the develop- 
ment of a mission. For instance, the 
watchful care exercised over the 
child by its parents, pastors and 
teachers is not unlike the careful 
oversight of a mission by its pastors, 


synodical supervisors and the staff of / 


the Board of American Missions. But 
we skip all that to bring ourselves to 
the turning point in the life of every 
maturing youth, the day when he 
reaches his majority. All of life has 
moved toward that high goal. He is 
not only of age; he has entered upon 
a new era. He now assumes respon- 
sibilities for his acts and decisions, 
for his support and future. 


WITHIN TEN YEARS 

How like the mission congregation! 
In its infancy it was nurtured and 
nourished by consecrated pastors 
and mission leaders and supported 
by the funds of the Church chan- 
neled through its Board of American 
Missions. By the time its first pastor 
was called it was able to assume a 
definite share of his salary. For the 
balance it made application to the 
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A. M. Knudsen, 
D.D., 
Divisional 
Secretary 
of English 
Missions, 
whose 
headquarters 
are in 
Chicago 


Board for a salary aid grant. Year 
after year it assumed a larger share 
of the pastor’s support and made a 
corresponding reduction in the 
Board’s aid. And if conditions were 
normal and the development of the 
mission healthy and wholesome, it 
attained the goal of self-support as to 
salary within the specified ten-year 
period. If the situation were un- 
usually fortunate and favorable,’ it 
might reach this goal in less than 
that time. This was true of two mis- 


‘sion congregations in 1943. 


Take the case of First Church, 
Austin, Texas, which was organized 
in 1936 under the leadership of Pas- 
tor Fred W. Kern. At the time of its 
organization it assumed $900 as its 
share of the pastor’s salary and un- 
dertook to meet all other incidental 
expenses. The young congregation 
thrived and prospered. In 1939 a new 
building was erected. And on Jan- 
uary 1, 1943, the congregation de- 
clared its independence of outside 
aid and became self-supporting as to 
salary. When Pastor Kern resigned 
in order to become an army chap- 
lain, the parish called Dr. Lewis S. 
Speaker of Columbus, Ohio. And 
shortly after his arrival the congre- 
gation purchased a commodious par- 
sonage. Within slightly more than 
six years of its organization this con- 
gregation was on its own. 


A similar story can be told of 
Prince of Peace Church, St. Albans, 
L. I., N. Y. Organized June 5, 1938, 
it grew from a confirmed member- 
ship of 85 in 1938 to 459 in 1943, 
while at the same time its com- 
muning membership increased from 


' 72 to 320 and the Sunday school en- 


rollment from 70 to 381. A new 
church building was erected in 1940, 
and the following year the parish se- 
cured a parsonage. On the occasion 
of its fifth anniversary in June 1943, 
it became self-supporting as to sal- 
ary. The Rev. C. Leighton King has 
been its only pastor. 


A GOAL REACHED 


But the purpose of this article is to 
tell which congregations became self- 
supporting as to salary at the begin- 
ning of 1944. It is time that little 
phrase “as to salary” is explained. 
Any congregation receiving aid to- 
ward the pastor’s salary or with an 
unpaid obligation to the Board is 
classified as a mission. A congrega- 
tion becomes self-supporting as to 
salary when it no longer requires a 
financial subsidy to pay the pastor’s 
salary. It becomes fully self-support- 
ing when in addition it repays its 
obligation, to the Board in full. Here 
are the names of the congregations 
and their pastors. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR 


Antigo-Polar Parish, Wis., Louis Piehl 

Arnprior-Northcote Parish, Ontario, 
A. B. Little 

Asheville, N. C., St. Mark’s, J. White 
Iddings 

Ashtabula, Ohio, First, Paul M. Ruff 

Baltimore, Md., Luther Memorial, 
Charles G. Empie 3 

Berlin, N. J., Holy Communion 

Camas, Wash., Zion, Werner Jessen 

Casper, Wyo., Grace, C. S. Bream, D.D. 

Chester, Pa., Nativity, F. H. Eidam 

Cudahy, Wis., United, Paul E. Valentiner 

Danville, Va., Ascension, C. G. Tusing 

Delaware Gardens, N. J., Temple, Alford 
R. Naus 

Des Moines, Iowa, Unity, A. W. Young 

Detroit, Mich., Augsburg, Wm. S. Avery 

Downingtown, Pa., Messiah 

George West-Three Rivers Parish, Tex., 
J. C. A. Pfenninger 

Hildebran, N. C., Mt. Hebron, J. W. 
Lyerly 

Kenosha, Wis., Trinity, Paul Graf 

Longview, Wash., Trinity, John L. Cauble 

Los Angeles, Calif., Beverly Hills, Guy L. 
Hudson 

Maple Shade, N. J., Holy Trinity, R. J. 
Steinhauer 

Oaklyn, N. J., St. Mark’s, C. D. Heft 

Ocean City-Somers Point Parish, N. J., 
Frank Adler 

Philadelphia, Pa., Hope, M. E. Benethum 


The Lutheran 


Rochester, N. Y., Transfiguration, 
H. A. Kuhnle 
Salem, Ore., American, M. A. Getzen- 
daner, D.D. 
Trenton, N. J., Bethel, R. S. Bowers, D.D. 
West Lawn, Pa., Advent, E. A. Weber 


GOAL ATTAINED IN 1943 
Brunswick, Ga., St. James 
Colonial Park, Pa., Shoop’s, H. Ziegler 
. Mahanoy City-Freeland Parish, Pa., 
Stephen Hurnyak 
Maywood, Ill., Emanuel, John M. 
Bramkamp, D.D. 
Rohrerstown-Lancaster Parish., Pa. 
St. Albans, L. I., N. Y., Prince of Peace, 
Cala king 
San Diego, Calif., First, E. A. Vosseler 
Snyder, N. Y., Ascension, W. C. Kaiser 
Woodstock, N. Y., Christ, Olney Cook 


Interesting, in some cases fascinat- 
ing, stories could be told about some 


of the above missions. There is Zion 
Church of Camas, Wash., for in- 


stance, which struggled so discourag- 
ingly in inadequate quarters for 
many years. Under the leadership of 
Pastor L. C. Weitzenkamp the con- 
gregation soon had a new building, 
and shortly thereafter an inviting 
parsonage to match it. The Rev. 
Werner Jessen has been pastor since 
October 1941. Few, if any, churches 
in this country have chancel furnish- 
ings like those found in this building, 
with altar, pulpit, and lectern made 
of the rare and exquisite myrtle 
wood, available we are told only in 
the Holy Land and in a certain sec- 
tion of southern Oregon. 


ANOTHER PROJECT'S 
APPROPRIATION 

“But what becomes of the savings 
effected when congregations become 
self-supporting?” we can hear some 
practical-minded reader ask. Every 
congregation on reaching self-sup- 
port releases money for starting new 
mission work elsewhere. But the 
amount in each individual case is not 
large. The final appropriation to the 
mission congregation is generally 
small. And it requires the combined 
savings of three or four, and some- 
times five or six, congregations at- 
taining self-support to finance the 
beginnings of one new mission. But 
that is the answer. And the congre- 
gation that takes this forward step 
has the satisfaction of knowing that 
it is aiding in the expansion of the 
Church through the establishment of 
another mission. 


REPAYING THEIR OBLIGATIONS 
The above list involves only those 
congregations which have been re- 
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ceiving aid on salary. The list would 
be extended considerably if we were 
to include the growing number of 
loan missions which are repaying 
their obligations to the Board, among 
them the following: 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Trinity, Henry O. 
Yoder 
Ashtabula, Ohio, First, P. M. Ruff 
Baldwin, L. 1., N. Y., St. Peter’s, 
S. O. Hirzel 
Baltimore, Md., Luther Memorial, 
Charles G. Empie 
Brookfield, Ill., Brookfield, George 
Vulgaris 
Chicago, Ill., Tabor, J. R. Frenzel 
Clarksburg, W. Va., St. Mark’s, W. M. 
Erhard 
Cleveland, Ohio, St. John’s, John Foisel 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Messiah 
Danville, Va., Ascension, C. G. Tusing 
Dayton, Ohio, North Riverdale, J. A. 
Miller 
Delaware Gardens, N. J., Temple, 
A. R. Naus 
Detroit, Mich., Reformation, 
C. F. Stickles 
El Paso, Texas, St. Paul’s 
Endicott, N. Y., Holy Nativity, 
P. J. Tritschler 
Grand Forks, N. D., St. Mark’s, 
T. E. Stump 
Haddon Heights, N. J., Ascension, 
F. A. Paules 
Hartford, Conn., St. Paul (now merged 
with Trinity to form Grace Church), 
H. Mackensen 
Jamaica, L. I., New York, Our Saviour, 
G. E. Dietrich 
Lakeland, Fla., Grace, W. E. Wheeler, 
D.D. 
Lancaster, Pa., St. Mark’s, 
A. W. Trumpeter 
Laureldale, Pa., Calvary, M. K. Trexler 
Massey, Ontario, Zion, H. Rembe 
Newark, N. J., Holy Trinity, J. Sopko 
Ohiowa, Nebr., St. John’s, H. J. Diekhoff 
Philadelphia, Pa., Prince of Peace, 
C. J. Schenck 
Phoenix, Ariz., Grace, H. C. Lindsay 
Raleigh, N. C., Holy Trinity, 
C. E. Norman 
Richmond, Calif., Grace, O. A. Awerkamp 
Richmond Hill, L. I., St. Paul’s, 
C. G. Toebke 
Sedalia, Mo., Trinity, Samuel W. Jensen 
Superior, Wis., Holy Trinity 
Valley Falls, Kan., St. Paul’s 
West Bend, Wis., Trinity, R. W. Groth 


But a tabulation tells only part of 
the story. Consider Grace Church of 
Phoenix, Ariz., which became self- 
supporting as to salary several years 
ago, and under a succession of ef- 
fective pastors, H. A. Anspach, Harry 
R. Allen, and H. C. Lindsay, to cover 
only the past dozen years, has ac- 
quired a beautiful church building 
and an attractive parsonage,’ and 
early in January of this year paid in 
full its church extension loan. And 
those are the lesser achievements. 
Here is the real story, indicative of 


what has been going on through the 
years: In 1943 204 adult members 
were added to the congregation. That 
is the equivalent of two or three, or 
even four, new mission congrega- 
tions. Do missions pay? 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was 
born across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that trans- 
figures you and me; 

As He died to make men holy, 

Let us die to make men free, 

While God is marching on. 


Packet for Pastors 


Tue National Lutheran Council’s 
first printed release for 1944 is an 
attractive survey of the calls of a 
Lutheran World Service as these 
must be made known to the pastors 
of congregations. By an ingenious 
use of an enfolding cover, the pieces 
of literature which can be ordered 
are exhibited with an explanatory 
letter included. 

The combination adds the quality 
of attractiveness to the virtues of 
completeness and economy. 


For Those in Service 
By NANNIE SIGMON 


Erernat God, we humbly bow 
Before Thy throne today, 

Beseeching Thee to guard and keep 
Our boys who are away. 

Be Thou the guardian of them all 
On land, in air, on sea; 

Protect them by Thy mighty power 
Wherever they may be. 


Wilt Thou be with the boys in camp 
Here in our native land? 

Increase their Christian faith, oh God, 
That they may ever stand 

For Christ and all the truths He taught 
While living here below. 

Be their companion and their guide 
Wherever they may go. 


Almighty God, we humbly pray 
That Thou wilt ever be 
With those who’ve entered battle zones 
In lands across the sea. 
Be present in the midst of strife 
Upon the battlefield; 
When dangers lurk on every hand 
Be their defense and shield. 


Oh, Prince of Peace, we humbly pray 
That if it be Thy will, 

Thou wilt stretch forth Thy mighty hand 
Commanding, “Peace; be still!” 

And when the noise of strife has ceased 
And peace has come again, 

Wilt Thou bring safely home to us 
All those who serve our land? 


Claremont, N. €. 


OR. MORDECAI JOHNSON, . 
MAN OF GOD 


In any over-all list of the dozen’ 
foremost Negroes of America Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson, president of 
Howard University, surely would be 
included. The Lutheran Ministerial 
Association met at his school this 
month and listened to a “‘tremen- 
dous” address by him on the race 
question. Naturally, it is his life 
study. He himself incarnates the 
finest maturity of the Negro race. 
Administrator, educator, public ser- 
vant, orator, Christian gentleman— 
he poured everything into an hour 
and a half address that no one pres- 
ent can ever forget. It goes down in 
the books. Perhaps each of us would 
insist on a rejoinder at many of his 
insights and convictions, but our 
hearts were strangely warmed. He 
moved from tears to fears to God. It 
was an unforgettable speech. Clearly, 
this is being written under the spell 
of his great oratory. ... Some of his 
pointers still ring: the next ten years 
may be determinative for the cen- 
turies; America must settle her race 
problem before she can talk endur- 
ing peace with other nations; Chris-// 
tianity must practice the Gospel fe 
the non-white races will turn else- 
where—perhaps to communism—for 
guidance; must American negroes 
give their lives for a freedom their 
race can never share? When Mor- 
decai Johnson speaks in your town, 
drop in—you, too, may go to the 
mourner’s bench. 


DR. FRED NOLDE 

Dr. O. Frep Notpe, professor. at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Philadelphia, spoke for the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Fellowship on the 
church’s responsibility for the peace 
to follow the war. In about thirty 
minutes he squeezed into outline the 
study, conference and thought of a 
lifetime. Dr. Nolde is connected 
with the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on a Just and Enduring Peace. 
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WASHINGTON 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
AND 


RALPH W. LOEW 


By scholarship, personality and 
spirit, he is the kind of man to lead 
this cause. He clearly showed some 
of the technical angles of the peace 
task. Making peace requires more 
than a spirit—but it is that first... . 
The recent debate on the soldiers’ 
vote in the Congress and the hope- 
less by-paths into which so many 
men have run, leave us in wonder- 
ment concerning where Congress 
may get over the infinitely more dif- 
ficult problem of peace. All the com- 
bined thinking of Church and State 
must be thrown into this crucible. 
... What is the Lutheran equivalent 
to the Methodist Bishops’ Crusade? 


PEACE 

Tus date is not too early,,to talk 
about peace details, for much of the 
inspiration to fight comes out of the 
desired goal. Else, why the Atlantic 
Charter? .... One of our newspaper 
friends was polling some friends this 
week on what to do with the Jap- 
anese. One high official said, “Kill 
them all.” A woman of usually keen 
judgment said, “Wipe ’em all out.” 
One of Washington’s highest officials 
said, “Gas every one.” . . . These 
were the first reactions to the atroc- 
ity stories. ... We shared in a group 
last evening when one of the na- 
tional peace leaders was quoted to 
have confessed that he feared a “bad 
peace.” ... Many folks don’t look for 
any “Peace Table,” but for separate 
peace agreements between the sev- 
eral nations. It seems to us that the 
only ground for a lasting peace is 
some kind of federation with every- 
one, victor and vanquished, in on the 
ground floor. .. . The church must 
study, speak and write, or our serv- 
ice flags may be symbols of another 
military victory and lost peace. 


THREE—NOT ONE 


Wuatever the merits of the issues 
involved, we regret the long and 
confused debates on the “soldiers’ 
vote.” It’s a question.deserving the 


: 
~ 


most careful discussion; but the 
water has been muddied on all sides. | 
The point we’re making now is that | 
maneuvers of this nature leave the | 
general public wearied and disap- 
pointed. The stature of Congress isn’t | 
increased either. Yet in Congress_ 
are men who are as honest and con- 
scientious as one could find in any | 
cross-section of public life. Likewise, — 
Supreme Court members have done | 
some public airing of personal dif- 

ferences, which doesn’t help the i 
country’s morale. All three functions | 
of the government are of equal im- 
portance. The riddling or degrading | 
of any one of them ends in disaster. © 
To President, Congress and Court | 
one would like to say, “Stick to the 
issues and quit calling names,” 


WILBUR LA ROE 

Community Clinic has just come 
to our desk, reprinted by our Board 
of Social Missions. This pamphlet 
originally was prepared for the 
Board of Education of the Presby- 
terian Church, U, S. A. ... We 
thought a personal bit on Wilbur La © 
Roe, author of Community Clinic, 
might interest our readers. He is one 
of Washington’s most competent and 
courageous laymen. Brains and © 
brawn are his. He is a distinguished _ 
lawyer and nationally known — 
churchman. He is a member of the 
Parole Board of the District of Co- 
lumbia. He has perhaps represented 
the church at more Congressional 
hearings than any other person in 
Washington. He is a trojan in the 
cause of co-operative Protestantism 
in the Nation’s Capital. No moral 
fight ever has found him in the 
bushes. His daughter is the wife of 
the Rev. Joseph K. Peaslee, pastor 
of Bethany Lutheran Church in Bal- 
timore. 


THE CHILDREN AGAIN 

A ConcressionaL Committee has 
been holding hearings on the serious .. 
problems of juvenile delinquency 
again. It’s nota pretty picture that 
has been painted by the testifying 
teachers, preachers, lawyers, report- 
ers, parents, educators, reformers 
and officials. It won’t be easy to 


-solve, particularly in a political set- 


ting like Washington. It takes wise 
laws, officials who have brains and 
character, parents who are respon- 
sible, churches and social institu- 
tions willing to work hard and im- 
aginatively. 


The Lutheran 


The Lord make you to increase 
and abound in love one toward an- 
other and toward all men. 

5 I Thessalonians 3: 12 

As the forces of Admiral Nimitz 
and General MacArthur move on 
from island to island and mile by 
mile to meet their allies approaching 
Japan from the west, it is a mighty 
crusade gathering strength and mo- 
mentum to overcome evil aggression 
and free tHe victims of conquest. The 
crusade of the church is even more 
far-reaching in its scope and pur- 
pose. Disregarding all obstacles, our 
divine Leader calls us from all quar- 
ters to follow Him in spiritual con- 
quests. Someone has said that “last- 
ing peace can come only when we 
overcome evil with good, and we 
must teach this to our vanquished 
enemies.” His is the method of real 
triumph which the worldly cannot 
understand. During this Lenten sea- 
son we are invited to focus our atten- 
tion upon this “way of the cross.” 


+ + + 


Concerning love of the brethren 
ye have no need that one write unto 
you: for ye yourselves are taught 
of God to love one another. 

I Thessalonians 4:9 


In a Christmas message Henry 
Van Dyke asked, “Are you willing 
... to stop asking how much your 
friends love you, and ask yourself 
whether you love them enough; .. . 
to make a grave for your ugly 
thoughts, and a garden for your 
kindly feelings, with the gate open?” 
If you are happy when you let the 


-- feeling of friendship rule for one spe- 


cial day, how transforming it would 
be if true love dominated our lives! 
In a sermon by Dr. John F. Crigler 
on “The Fine Art of Harmonious 
Living,” he stressed the necessity of 
projecting the love of God into all 
areas of life if real peace is to pre- 
vail. This fine art cannot be attained 
except through special cultivation by 
the Holy Spirit and the means of 
grace. The second Law of Love, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,’ is unworkable without the 
dominance of the first Law, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God,” with 
all thy heart, mind and strength. 
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To the end he may establish your 
hearts unblamable in holiness be- 
fore our God and Father, at the 
coming of our Lord Jesus with all 
his saints. JI Thessalonians 3: 13 

THE psychologist, William James, 
claimed that the average man or 
woman became mentally “an old 
fogy” at twenty-six a generation ago. 
But Walter Pitkin, in his book, Life 
Begins at Forty, holds out more hope 
today for the one who has formed 
good habits and who displays an 
open mind—who keeps abreast of 
the times. Many do not reach the 
really constructive period of their 
lives until after forty. The body may 
weaken but the spirit grows stronger 
with the years—if in receptive con- 
tact with the rejuvenating forces 
from the Kingdom of heaven. Char- 
acter development is a long-range 
process. Regeneration is a once-for- 
all experience, but holiness is a grad- 
ual attainment. Both find a place in 
the believer’s heart by the power of 
God’s Spirit. 


+ + + 


That no man transgress, and 
wrong his brother in the matter: 
because the Lord is an avenger in 
all these things. 

I Thessalonians 4: 6 

“SANCTIFICATION” may refer to 
holiness of heart and life” or to 
physical cleansing. The purification 
of the body under the ceremonial 
law symbolized the cleansing of the 
soul from sin. A life free from un- 
lawful sexual defilement, likewise, 
supposedly paralleled moral and 
spiritual righteousness. The real is- 
sue at stake is a continuing mutual 
relation of true love, irrespective of 
sex or other condition. The sin of 
adultery is more than a physical mat- 
ter when it involves illicit relations 
with the husband or wife of another. 
It then becomes a spiritual as well as 
a moral evil, entering, in its trans- 
gression, within the sacred precincts 
of the marital covenant. The in- 
fidelity of wives to their absent hus- 
bands, especially to them in foreign 
service, as reputedly widespread to- 
day, is a crime of moral loathsome- 
ness. Against such sin St. Paul 
warns. 


By J. WILLIAM McCAULEY 


We exhort you, brethren, that ye 

abound more and more. 
I Thessalonians 4: 10 

AFTER devoting his life to advanc- 
ing frontiers in field of pathology and 
training young men to carry on, the 
late Dr. William G. MacCullum left 
his estate of more than $100,000 to 


Johns Hopkins University for the 


continuance of his chosen work or 
such other constructive effort as the 
trustees might later see fit. The 
abounding life of such a “multiplied 
man” is not limited by the number 
of his days or the amount of his 
beneficences. When Thomas Huxley 
visited America in 1876 to speak at 
the new Johns Hopkins University 
he said he was not impressed by its 
bigness and its material resources as 
such. “Size is not grandeur,” he con- 
tinued, and “the great issue about 
which hangs true sublimity is, What 
are you going to do with all these 
things?” 
+ + + 


That ye may be filled unto all the 
fulness of God. Ephesians 3: 19 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. said: 
“The man strongly possessed of an 
idea is the master of all who are un- 
certain or wavering. Clear, deep, 
living convictions rule the world.” 
But back of all’dominating ideas and 
convictions is the spiritual greatness 
of their possessor. Not wealth nor 
learning nor position, but the power 
of their transformed personalities, 
enlightened by the Truth and in- 
spired by the Spirit, made great 
apostles out of the trained followers 
of Jesus., Like Him, their lowly 
Leader, they arose from among the 
toiling masses to become masterful 
men and makers of history. God 
filled their vessels to overflowing. 


COME TO US, LORD 


By Marcaret E. SANGSTER 


“Come to us, Lord, as the daylight comes 
When the darkling night has gone, 
And the quickening East is tremulous 

With the thrill of the wakened dawn. 


“Come to us, Lord, as the tide comes in 

With the waves from the distant sea: 
Come till our desert places smile, 

And our souls are filled with Thee.” 


Missions and Education 


Old Objectives Given New Emphasis at Virginia Synod’s 
One Hundred Fifteenth Convention 


By P. J. BAME 


Tue Lutheran Synod of Virginia met in its 115th annual convention in 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Roanoke, Va., Dr. J. L. Sieber pastor, Feb- 
ruary 1-4, Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., president, using the Order for the Opening 
of Synods. Immediately thereafter followed the Communion Service, the 
Rey. M. L. Minnick, secretary of the synod, serving as liturgist. 

Dr. Scherer selected as text for his sermon, Joshua 24: 15, “Choose ye 
this day whom ye will serve.” The following statements appear to present 
the preacher’s thoughts. “The critical age in which we live—the next two 
years especially—calls for the choice of a person, the Christ, and the giving 


of our service to Him without reser- 
vation. The outline of our service 
appears in the Great Commission 
which our Lord Himself authorized. 
Two elements are immediately clear: 
(1) A Program of Christian Mis- 
sions, (2) A Program of Christian 
Education. These we must use as the 
channels through which we serve 
our Lord, whom we have chosen.” 
From that sermon we copied such 
short and pointed statements as 
these: “Our preaching and teaching 
must be Christocentric—with the 
Gospel we must meet the tragedy of 
human hearts. The world is ready 
for Christian truth presented in the 
Christian way. We must plan a post- 
war program of Christian education 


Franklin C. Fry, D.D., 

U. L. C. A. Representative at 
Virginia Synod's Convention, and 
Pastor of Trinity Church, 

Akron, Ohio 


for a generation of men and women 
returning from war, and also for an 
entirely new generation. Only as the 
church restudies and reshapes its 
educational program to meet the 
spiritual needs of these generations 
is there hope that we may live in a 
decent world tomorrow.” 
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THE U. L. C. A.’S REPRESENTATIVE 


On the first full day of the conven- 
tion Dr. Franklin Clark Fry was in- 
troduced as the representative of the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. Dr. Fry presented the work of 
the boards, etc., and then made a 
closing appeal to the pastors and 
delegates to prepare for meeting the 
needs of the present day. It appeared 
to us that the heart of Dr. Fry’s ap- 
peal centered around the idea that 
we are living in a period when peo- 
ple, especially the men and women 
in the armed forces of the nation, 
are living intensely, and in the post- 
war period religion cannot be “as 
usual.” But those of us who are 
to minister to broken hearts and 
broken homes must be prepared to 
meet intensity of feelings and a deep 
sense of spiritual need—the men and 
women- who return from war will 
have lived intensely and the pace of 


ff religion and the program of the 


church at home must be stepped up 
to meet the needs of people who have 
lived so intensely during the period 
of their service in the armed forces. 
The church must also be ready to 
do her part towards reintegrating 
into civilian life the wounded and 
disabled, for many of whom this is 
the post-war period. 


SOME QUOTATIONS 


Dr. C. J. Smith, president of 
Roanoke College: “Never before has 
Christian education been confronted 
by such a challenge as it faces today. 
Both the student situation and the 
financial problems are challenging. 
But most of all the spiritual needs 
of the young people of today and the 
near tomorrow challenge Christian 
education. Education without a 


J. J. Scherer, D.D., 
President of the Virginia Synod and Pastor of 
First Lutheran Church, Richmond, Va. 


Christian foundation would be the 
great tragedy of our time. The func- 
tions of the Christian college are: 
(1) To create in students a knowl- 
edge of and a reverence for religion; 
(2) To create an understanding of 
the Christian religion; (3) To bring 
the students to an acceptance and 
practice of the principles of the 
Christian religion.” 

The Rev. Henry E. Horn, president 
of Marion College: “Educational in- 
stitutions from the past must now 
prove their future.” 

Dr. E. H. Copenhaver, former 
president of Marion College: “The 
fundamental need of this or any na- 
tion is the education of its people. 
Religion needs education and educa- 
tion needs religion. The kind of 
world our boys are fighting for will 
be realized only through a program 
of Christian education.” 

(Anonymous.) “Many a little con- 
gregation has survived what looked 
like its death throes because it for- 
got about itself and began praying 
for others and got busy at the work 
of the kingdom of God.” 


FINANCES 

Over a period of five years there 
has been a/ gradual growth in benev- 
olence. During 1943 the synod paid 
82 per cent of the assigned benefi- 
cence income; one conference paying 
99 per cent plus. During 1943 there 
was an increase of $3,444 in pay- 
ments of assigned beneficence. The 
treasurer of the synod handled dur- 
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ing the year $120,000 for all causes 
as over against $74,000 during 1942. 
Church property increased in val- 
uation to the sum of $46,879, while 
indebtedness decreased $29,733. Con- 
gregational current expenses in- 
creased $20,637, and unusual ex- 
penses increased $18,117. The cam- 
paign for Marion College realized 
$33,363.95, and Lutheran World 
Action offering was $14,528. The 
synod adopted a recommendation to 
the effect that hereafter the benefi- 
cence receipts from congregations 
shall be divided 52 per cent to the 
United Lutheran Church, and 48 per 
cent to the Lutheran Synod of Vir- 
ginia. 


PROJECTIONS 


The synod authorized the Execu- 
tive Council to establish a Loan and 
Gift Fund to help new missions on 
the territory of the synod; the Loan 
Fund to become operative when the 
sum of $25,000 has been accumulated. 

The Gift Fund may become opera- 
tive when there is in the fund suf- 
ficient money to help a new mission 
congregation. 

The matter of accelerated program 
of the theological seminaries was 
considered, and referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council, with power. The 
synod realized the fact that there 
would be additional cost attached to 
the program of the theological semi- 
naries when they must operate for 
twelve months in the year. 

The synod adopted a plan for 
clearing congregational rolls of in- 
active members. 


ELECTIONS 

Officers for the two-year period: 
President, Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr.; sec- 
retary, the Rev. M. L. Minnick; 
treasurer, Dr. A. B. Greiner; statis- 
tician, Mr. Harry E. Pugh. 

U. L. C. A. delegation: Clerical: 
Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., Dr. R. Homer 
Anderson, the Rev. M. L. Minnick, 
the Rev. J. Luther Mauney, Dr. 
L. W. Strickler, the Rev. A. K. 
Hewitt, the Rev. Henry E. Horn, and 
the Rev. J. H. Fray. Lay delegates: 
Judge J. L. Almond, Jr., Dr. A. B. 
Greiner, T. C. Rohrbaugh, W. T. 
Stauffer, Leon Easterly, J. B. Bon- 
ham, E. L. Keiser, and E. R. Miley. 


ADDRESSES 


Each year the synod appoints con- 
vention speakers. The following were 
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the speakers and their topics: the 
Rev. J. Glenn Boliek, Missions; Dr. 
E. H. Copenhaver, Christian Educa- 
tion; and the Rev. D. W. Zipperer, 
Stewardship. 


DEVOTIONS 


For the 1944 convention, the Rev. 
H. E. Poff served as convention chap- 
lain. We give an account of only one 
of the devotions and that will serve 
as a sample of the spiritual feast en- 
joyed by the pastors and lay dele- 
gates. The theme for that devotion 
was, “Things That Remain Unshak- 
able,” and the text was Hebrews 
12: 22-28. The speaker indicated that 
many people have dark pictures in 
their thinking today, and he asked 
that those dark pictures be turned to 
the wall for a few minutes while we 
look at some of the facts of our faith. 
These were the main divisions of the 
topic: 1. We believe in God the 
Father—He remains; 2. We believe 
in Jesus Christ—He remains; 3. We 


INTERCESSION 
By JOHN FIELDING CRIGLER 


For all who serve on land or sea 

Or wing their way up through the 
airs 

We lift our hearts, O Lord, to Thee, 

And trust them to Thy loving care: 

O God, our Father, we implore 

Thy blessing on them evermore. 


For those who worshiped with us 
here, 

And hallowed oft this holy place, 

But now are scattered far and near, 

Encircled by Thy love and grace: 

O God, our Father, we implore 

Thy blessing on them evermore. 


For them, O Lord, we intercede. 

In mercy grant our humble prayers; 

Be with them in their daily need, 

And comfort mid their doubts and 
fears. 

O God, our Father, we implore 

Thy blessing on them evermore. 


Where’er they be, whate’er they do, 

Through morning watch or evening 
hour, 

O keep them brave and strong and 
‘true, 

And shield them with Thy mighty 
power. 

O God, our Father, we implore 

Thy blessing on them evermore. 


believe in the Holy Ghost—He re- 
mains. “The works of the Father, 
and the works of the Son, and the 
works of the Holy Ghost are here 
and will remain. Faith, love, hope 
are not dead. Since God remains, 
His Church, His Word, and His 
Grace will also remain.” “Why are 
ye so fearful, O ye of little faith.” 
This devotion was a call for a vic- 
torious faith in God. 


INCREASES IN MEMBERSHIP 


No report of any synodical con- 
vention would be complete without 
some account of its membership. The 
statistical reports showed a gain of 
572 in confirmed members, and a 
gain of 217 communing members. 
The Sunday school statistics look 
better than some writers would make 
us believe about the overall picture 
throughout the nation. There was a 
loss of fifteen pupils in the main 
school, but there were gains in the 
Home Department and in the Cradle 
Roll Department. Many of the young 
men and women of the churches are 
in the armed forces of the nation, and 
many of these young people were 
faithful members of the church 
school. When we take more than 
2,000 of them out of the school en- 
rollment of a synod the size of the 
Virginia Synod much recruiting 
would have to be done not to show a 
loss in attendance. The weekday 
schools showed decided decreases, 
due to transportation problems. 
Many of our congregations are rural, 
and many of the farmers do not have 
fuel for the extra travel necessary 
for vacation Bible school. We feel 
that there is reason for encourage- 
ment. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CONVENTION 


If we may speak of such a thing as 
the spirit of a convention, we would 
call it intensity. The whole conven- 
tion was intense. The spirituality of 
the devotions was intense, the emo- 
tions back of the president’s sermon 
were intense, Dr. Franklin C. Fry’s 
presentations were intense, the in- 
terest in the business was intense. 
“Just routine” did not figure in this 
convention. We believe that the pas- 
tors and delegates returned home 
with a new vision of the possibilities 
of service to a war-weary world—a 
vision which will tell in another 
year’s activities in the kingdom of 
Christ. 


In the 100 Per Cent Class 


Benevolence Increase Results in Added Interest in Church Work 
By Executive Secretary ARTHUR P. BLACK 


RETIRING President N. D. Yount, 
in his annual report to the Florida 
Synod at its meeting in St. Paul’s 
Church, Tampa, last June, inserted 
this significant paragraph: 


“The treasurer’s report for 1942 
shows that all congregations except 
three paid the apportionment in 
full. Ninety-three per cent of the 
apportionment was paid, which is 
more than 2 per cent better than 
last year. We are making progress. 
The treasurer says further: ‘The 
apportionment can be paid in full 
by all of us if the pastor and the 
church council want it done.’ Let 
us be satisfied with nothing less 
than 100 per cent this year!” 


That paragraph refers to the cal- 
endar year 1942. At the close of the 
fiscal year, June 30, 1943, the appor- 
tionment record of the Florida Synod 
was even better. According to U. L. 
C, A. Treasurer E, Clarence Miller’s 
official report as published in THE 
LuTHERAN, August 18, 1943, Florida 
was one of five synods that raised 
their apportionment 100 per cent 
plus. Florida just got over the line, 
with 101.6 per cent. But that was 
enough to win a seat in the “prized 
first row.” 

From the parochial report we 
learn that one of the synod’s thirteen 
congregations not listed to pay any 
apportionment, paid $110 “of its own 


free will and accord.” That’s going / : 


“the second mile”; isn’t it? And, by 
the way, that congregation is Memo- 
rial Church, St. Augustine, the oldest 
city in the United States. 

While freewill offerings for benev- 
olences have been increasing, in- 
debtedness has been decreasing. In- 
creased benevolence for the year 
1942 totaled $169. Indebtedness de- 
creased $11,690 the same year. 


LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION 
OVER-SUBSCRIBED 
From the Resolutions Committee: 


“We are proud of our people, and 
inspired by their ready response to 
the Lutheran World Action appeal. 
The fact that they have surpassed 
the synod’s quota is eloquent testi- 
mony of their unswerving loyalty 
to our men and women in the 
armed forces of our country, and of 


Rev. George F. Hart, 
Chairman, Stewardship Committee, 
Florida Synod 


their determination to stand fast for 
liberty, and decent relations be- 
tween men and nations.” 


The committee modestly refrains 
from pointing out that the Florida 
Synod “went over the top” with its 
Lutheran World Action appeal with 
one of the highest percentages of all 
the synods. 


PRE-THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE 
INDORSED 


Another action taken, upon recom- 
mendation of the same committee, 
reads: 


“Inasmuch as doctors have spe- 
cialized pre-medical training, and 
the same being true of other pro- 
fessional men, be it resolved that 
this synod heartily favors the pre- 
theological college. The establish- 
ment of such a college in the U. L. 
C. A: would, we feel, be an inval- 
uable asset to the indoctrination 
and training of those who will be 
our future ministers.” —_, 


This resolution was ordered for- 
warded to the U. L. C. A. Executive 
Board and the U. L. C. A. Board of 
Education, so there is a possibility it 
may bob up in the Minneapolis Con- 
vention next October. 


"LUTHERAN" CIRCULATION 
QUOTA 188 PER CENT 

The Florida Synod’s quota for sub- 
scriptions to Tue LuTuHErAN last year 
was 107. The special committee in 
charge accepted that quota seriously, 


and went to work. Letters were sent 
to all pastors in the synod urging 
them to observe Church Paper 
Month (October) by securing new 
and renewal subscriptions. The net 
result was the addition of ninety-one 
names to the subscription list. There 
were already 110; so the result of 
this last effort was to increase the 
total circulation of THz LUTHERAN in 
the synod to 201, which is 188 per 
cent of the quota. It is a fact to be 
remembered that those congrega- 
tions where THe LUTHERAN is most 
widely read are the congregations 
that put over their program most 
successfully, and with the least ef- 
fort. There is even more reason why 
a church member should read his of- 
ficial church paper than why a busi- 
ness man or professional man should 
read the official paper published in 
the interest of his business or his 
profession. This because the work 
of the Lord through His church is 
primary in importance. 

We can think of no one thing that 
would do more in the field of Mis- 
sions, Evangelism, Education, and 
Stewardship, during this year 1944, 
than a studied reading of Tur Lu- 
THERAN on the part of pastors and lay 
workers, generally. 


STEWARDSHIP AND BROTHERHOOD 


Under this heading the committee 
reporting expressed the conviction 
that it is feasible to raise the appor- 
tionment 100 per cent, and added: 
“Tt is not the desire of your com- 
mittee to tell each congregation how 
it can reach its apportionment, but 
we highly recommend the literature 
and assistance of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Movement.” The committee 
followed with an appeal to reor- 
ganize local Brotherhoods where 
they have become inactive. 

“Reports have come to your com- 
mittee that due to man-power short- 
age many Brotherhoods have ceased 
to function for the duration. This is © 
indeed regrettable. We urge each 
pastor to keep an ever watchful eye 
upon this arm of the Church, and as 
soon as possible to reorganize the 
Brotherhood.” 

The Rev. Henry V. Kahlenberg, 
pastor of Trinity Church, St. Peters- 
burg, is the new president of synod, 
elected last June. If he has his way, 
the Florida Synod will never again 
fall below a 100 per cent apportion- 
ment. 
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MUSINGS 


O F 


A MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


SPRING IN THE AlR—tent and Housecleaning Compete at Bordenville 


“Mark! Be careful!” Joan’s voice 
rose to a shriek, 

Mark paused, foot in air, then gave 
an acrobatic twist of his body and a 
hop on the other foot. Joan placed a 
protective hand on the pile of maga- 
zines he had just missed. 

“Whew!” My son was half-laugh- 
ing, half-exasperated. “If that pile 
had gone over, they would have been 
as bad as the rest of this mess.” 

“Well, look where you’re going 
and don’t put those new ones with 
the ones we’ve already sorted, or 
they'll have to be done over again. 
Mother, he’s brought some Harpers’ 
this time. Do we have a pile for 
them?” 

I pointed them out to her, then 
went back to arranging copies of 
THE LUTHERAN in chronological or- 
der. I certainly had a brainstorm 
when I decided to let the children 

help with this business. 
' As my fingers and eyes auto- 
matically arranged and rearranged 
papers, I tried to shut out the chil- 
dren’s noisy foolishness. My mind 
skipped back to the night before. 

The Methodist minister and his 
wife had called on us. We are very 
congenial, so long as we stay off the 
topics we all know are dangerous. 

Our conversations usually follow 
a pattern. We begin with local mat- 
ters, town politics, the firemen’s pa- 
rade, the high school play. Then the 
men start in on peace plans and 
world affairs. We stick with them 
for a while. Mrs. Burns and I are 
both interested. But after thrashing 
things out for a while and getting 
nowhere—for that’s where most of 
our discussions do arrive—we grad- 
ually drift onto household matters. 
There may be a way to end war or 
there may not; but curtains are 
either dirty or clean. Sometimes they 
are not so much a material care as a 
mental refuge—Jerry says they are 
as much a refuge as is the ostrich’s 
hole in the ground—and my mind 
knows he’s right. Still it’s comfort- 
ing to be a bit of an ostrich now and 
then. 

“T know it’s early,’ Mrs. Burns 
was saying, “but that lovely south- 
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ern breeze this morning was more 
than I could resist. I got William’s 
suits out on the line and just let them 
blow.” 

“That’s where you're lucky to be 
married to a Methodist minister in- 
stead of to a Lutheran. This whole 
house needs a thorough going over, 
but I daren’t turn things topsy-turvy 
during Lent, when my husband is so 
busy.” 

The men had evidently reached a 
point in international affairs where 
even they had to stop to think what 
to do next. My voice seemed very 
loud against their silence. 

Jerry’s eyes twinkled. “My wife 
always wants to renovate the house 
in Lent and Parish Education Month, 
just when the only things I want in 
the way of a home are peace and 
quiet.” 

“And what,” asked Mr. Burns in 
mock despair, “is Parish Education 
Month? You liturgical fellows are 
making so much noise these days 
that even a Methodist has to find out 
about your Church Year. But Parish 
Education Month is new to me.” 

“Tt does sound like wheels within 
wheels, I suppose; but we divide the 
year not only according to ‘seasons’ 
but according to the particular 
‘cause’ of the church to be stressed 
each month. The liturgical seasons 


determine more or less what we, 


think about. The Calendar of Causes 
determines what we work at hard- 
est.” 

“One calendar for Mary and an- 
other for Martha?” gibed Mr. Burns, 

“Call it that if you like; but there 
is a strong family resemblance,” 
Jerry countered. “Even St. Paul 
never got around to complete sep- 
aration of faith and works.” 

When our guests rose to leave at 
an hour that a few years ago would 
have been scandalous in Bordenville, 
Mrs. Burns remarked, “No matter 
what calendar you use to measure it, 
time flies when we get together.” 

Nothing more had been said about 
housecleaning, but my mind kept 
coming back to it ‘as I straightened 
the pillows on the davenport and 
picked up the pile of magazines that 


had accumulated on the end table in 
the living room. 

I’d been only half-listening to his 
airy remarks after our guests’ de- 
parture. I cast a final glance around 
the room before turning toward the 
stairs. Jerry started to follow me, 
then paused. 

“Have you that Christian Century 
with the article about the ‘Menace of 
the Sunday School’ in it, with that 
bunch of magazines in your hand? 
Or is that in my study?” 

“The last I saw of it it was in my 
sewing room. There are magazines ° 
from one end of this house to the 
other. I do succeed in keeping them 
out of the kitchen, but that’s about 
the only room in the house that 
hasn’t a few. You know, I promised 
you I wouldn’t do any really stren- 
uous housecleaning until after 
Easter; but I could start with the 
magazines.” 

“T suppose it wouldn’t be a bad 
idea to gather them together and get 
them sorted so that they were in 
some sort of chronological order. 
Still there are a good many of them 
for you to handle alone.” 

“T don’t think I'll try it alone. To- 
morrow is Mark’s afternoon off at 
the store. I think I’ll get the children 
to help me.” As easily as that the 
words slipped out. 

At least thirty times in the last 
hour, I had wished I had started— 
and finished—the job by myself. 
With the utmost good humor, “my 
helpers” carried periodicals from 
every corner of the house to my sew- 
ing room. There they piled them in 
high, ill-balanced piles that toppled 
over at a touch or in small, half-hid- 
den piles that were lost in the gen- 
eral confusion, They asked questions 
about things that were obvious and 
used their own judgment when they 
should have asked a question. They 
fooled and fussed and laughed about 
nothing. 

I was on the verge of sending them 
out to “get some sunshine,” a moth- 
er’s final resort, when Mark smiled 
his most winning smile. “You know 
work doesn’t really seem like work 
when we all do it together.” 
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HOUSES BUT NOT HOMES 


Dr. Ivan H. Hagedorn’s WARNINGS apply to Coddling, 


Friction and Selfishness 


We must warn our people against 
building a house of coddling. Psy- 
chologists trace the present-day in- 
dividualism to over-parenting. 
Countless mothers spend too exten- 
sive a period blowing the noses and 
washing the ears of their children, 
who would have been much better 
off if they had early learned to do 
their own blowing and washing. It 
is hardly likely that they will learn 
to give thought to others when they 
are always the center of interest 
themselves. Continually showered 
with kisses, they grow up egotistical, 
selfish, and antisocial. “It’s my own 
life,” is the essence of their convic- 
tions. 

It is often charged that the youth 
of sixteen can neither read intel- 
ligently, write correctly, nor think 
clearly. We need not wonder about 
this when parents insist upon keep- 
ing them at home with them, or take 
them on family jaunts every detail 
of which has been arranged and 
managed by their mature minds. 
How tragic it is to see full-grown 
adults still hanging around their pa- 
rents’ necks, dependent on them for 
support, and even for ideas and con- 
victions. In World War I it was es- 
tablished that 10 per cent of the men 
mentally were above normal, 20 per 
cent normal, while 70 per cent had 


Ivan H. Hagedorn, S.T.D., 
Pastor of Bethel Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


really safe if his safety must always 
depend on someone else. 

When Quentin Roosevelt desired 
to enlist, his father was shaken 
with emotion. He already had three 
sons in the war and now his youngest 
was begging to enlist. Understanding 
her husband’s deep thought, and 
noticing his quivering lip, Mrs. 
Roosevelt after a few moments’ si- 
lence said, “Husband, we have been 
trying to rear eagles, and do you 
want to make this one a sparrow?” 
Once more the advocate of the stren- 
uous life lived up to his name and 
gave his consent for his youngest son 


only the intelligence of 14-year-old / to enter the service. Eagles, not spar- 


boys. Dwarfed and crippled in their 
upbringing, it is no wonder that de- 
pressions, wars, dictators afflict so- 
ciety. They are but evidences of our 
infantilism, 


SELF-CONFIDENCE LACKING 


Protected by their families so long, 
after a while our young men and 
young women do not even want to 
try to do anything on their own. It 
is a sad picture when at last parents 
want their children to meet respon- 
sibilities, to find that they buckle. 
Taking daddy’s or mother’s hand far 
too long to cross the street, to go to 
school, or to the store they naturally 
count upon it long after the time it 
should have been withdrawn. It may 
seem safer in the short run to take 
the child’s hand, but it surely is not 
safe in the long run. No child is 
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rows, should be the aim of the home. 


We must warn our people against 
building a house of friction. Care is 
always exercised in planning the 
color schemes of the home. Every- 
thing must be in harmony. In the 
north room, where the sun never 
shines, the yellows, oranges, reds and 
red purples are in keeping. In the 
too sunny rooms, greens, blue greens, 
and blue purples are suggested. But 
far more important is it to have in 
the home that harmony that breathes 
the atmosphere of love. 


“What makes a home?” 
I asked my little boy, 
And this is what he said: 


“You mother, and when father comes 
Our table set, all shiny—and my bed. 
And mother, ... 

I think it’s home : 
Because we love each other.” 


“You who are old and wise— 
What would you say 
If you were asked the question? 
Tell me, pray. 


“And simply— 

As a little child—the old 

Wise ones can answer nothing more: 

A man, a woman, and a child— 

Their love—warm as the gold hearth fire 
Along the floor. 

A table, and a lamp for light, 

And smooth white beds at night— 

Only the old, sweet, fundamental things, 


“And long ago I learned: 
Home may be near— 
Home may be far— 
But it is anywhere where love 
And a few plain household treasures are.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson tells of 
two spinster sisters who lived in a 
single room. They quarreled, and 
ever after that never a word was 
spoken between them. A chalkline 
was drawn upon the floor, dividing 
their separate domains. It bisected 
the doorway and the fireplace, so 
that each could go out and ‘come in 
without invading the premises of 
the other. So they lived, in hateful 
silence. At night, in the darkness, 
each could hear her enemy breath- 
ing. Never did four walls look down 
upon an uglier scene. Certainly, to 
live in a home where jealousy, envy, 
dissension is rife, scars and maims 
one for life. 

Many a home has gone on the 
rocks because one member of the 
family insists on clinging to some 
point which readily could have been 
given up and forgotten. La Roche- 
foucald once said: “Quarrels would 
not last long if the fault was only on 
one side.” There lived an old couple 
who quarreled frequently. The whole 
village knew about it, and when at 
last they ceased their bickering, 
questions were asked as to how it all 
came about. “Two bears did it,” said 
the wife. “Two bears,” exclaimed 
a neighbor. “We thought two bears 
caused all the trouble.” “Ah,” said . 
the husband, “but these are two new 
bears, which we found in the Bible. 
We have learned to love ‘Bear ye 
one another’s burdens,’ and ‘For- 
bearing one another in love.’ ” 


We must warn our people against 
building a house of selfishness. In 
the home, it is well to remember the 
Scripture, “No man liveth unto him- 
self.”” Old Morgan, in the story, How 
Green Was My Valley, described 
himself as “the head of the house,” 
while his wife was “its heart.” A 
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home may carry on very well for a 


time without a head, but how long 
would it be a home if it had no 
heart? But the ideal is a balance 


‘between the head and the heart. 


INCONSISTENT DEMOCRACY 


The whole concept of democracy 
is based on human relations, men 
living together with a sense of mu- 
tual respect and a common destiny. 
All of the problems—poverty, un- 
employment, racial prejudice, are as 
accentuated as they are because we 
fail to practice real democracy in our 
homes. There was a woman who 


- after a speech on democracy, which 


she highly commended, returned 
home and scolded her eleven-year- 
old daughter because she had 
brought home to play with her the 
little Italian girl whose father ran 
the grocery store down the street. 
Democracy is not that misty, in- 
tangible something so often defined 
but so little understood. It lies pretty 
much in appreciation; appreciation 
for the washerwoman who washes 
clothes so that she might continue 
sending her daughter to school; ap- 
preciation for the elevator boy in the 


department store; appreciation for 


the tired clerk going home in a street 
car at night. Democracy is the re- 
alization that the honest work and 
useful labor of all are important. 
Indeed, it might be said that appre- 
ciation for one another is the oil that 
makes the machinery of a home run 
easily. Its absence is often pathetic 
in its consequences. Margaret Apple- 


_ garth tells of a young woman leaving 


Northfield with the desire to do a 
beautiful piece of service. Upon 
reaching home, she asked her pastor 
for the name of a lonely person to 
whom she could bring cheer and hap- 
piness. The next day, the minister 
handed her a folded slip of paper, 
and when she opened it she found 
there the name of her own father. 


TuE first of three installments into 
which this article has been divided by 
the editor for adjustment to available 
space carried Dr. Hagedorn’s own title, 
“War Begins at Home.” 

In citing this relationship between the 


_ family and international confusion there 


is approval by the most thoughtful 
among modern observers. 

After an introduction to the discus- 
sion under date of February 23, install- 
ment two has cited three conditions that 
need warnings, namely, Coddling, Fric- 
tion, and Selfishness. Eb. 
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CONVERT TO FOREIGN MISSIONS 


U. S. N. Chaplain Finds Christianized Islanders an Asset 


“WHEN I was appointed a chaplain 
in the United States Navy,” writes 
Erling R. Jacobson, chaplain, U.S.N., 
“T did not realize what it was going to 
do to my interest in foreign missions. 
Neither did many other men of our 
armed forces, I suspect. It was not 
until we were within a few days’ 
journey of the island where we were 
to bé based that I began to sense the 
foreign mission implications of my 
duty. 

“Tn a conversation with my execu- 
tive officer that day concerning the 
attitude and the characteristics of 
the native inhabitants of the island 
we were to occupy, he made the 
statement that most of the natives 
were Christians on this group of is- 
lands. The native stock, I was told, 
was mainly Melanesian (Black 
Islanders), and as such sharply dif- 
ferentiated from the brown-skinned 
Polynesians. The Church of Eng- 
land, the South Sea Evangelical Mis- 
sion, the Roman Catholics, the Meth- 
odist Church, and the Seventh Day 
Adventist Church had well-estab- 
lished mission programs in operation 
on these islands. It is estimated that 
more than one half of the native pop- 
ulation is Christian. 

“That was the beginning which 
has not only broadened my interest 
in foreign missions, but has also in- 
tensified my devotion to its program. 
In passing I would like to say that I 
might never have had this experi- 
ence if it were not the policy of the 
Chaplains’ Corps of the Navy to 
render such assistance to native mis- 
sions as may be needed and as is 
compatible with its schedule of reg- 
ular duties. 


Others Influenced 

“Others, too, have been similarly 
influenced and have become gen- 
uinely mission-minded, men who had 
previously been lukewarm on the 
subject of missions. There was the 
naval lieutenant, for instance, who 
said to me, ‘I am going to start using 
the other half of my weekly church 
envelope now.’ There was the chap- 
lain who invited the resident mis- 
sionary, a bishop of the Church of 
England, to bring the message one 
Sunday morning. He told his story 
and made no appeal for funds; he 


merely asked for the prayers of the 

men. The chaplain, however, an- 

nounced that on the following Sun- 

day he would place a box at the door 

to receive an offering for missions. 

It was received. This congregation, 

not a large one—perhaps a hundred 

or more service men—offered $187 

that day. There were twenty-dollar 

bills in that box. These men, you 

see, had observed the results of mis-— 
sionary work. In our midweek 

prayer and discussion group I asked 

whether this duty overseas had 

awakened foreign mission interest in 

the men. Everyone present agreed 

that it had. Two of the men went . 
even further: they had begun seri- 
ously to consider offering themselves 
as missionaries when the war is 
over.” 

There are episodes of my experi- 
ences as a chaplain in the war zone 
which I am going to want to forget. 
But I shall always be grateful for the 
opportunity I have had—and many 
other Americans with me—to obtain 
first hand information on the results 
of foreign mission work. It is my be- 
lief that there will be many return- 
ing American servicemen who be- 
cause of their contact with native 
Christians will be much more zealous 
in their interest in foreign missions, 
and who will influence others to re- 
discover the “other half of the church 
offering envelope.”’—News Bureau, 
National Lutheran Council. 


Father of Us All 
By G. LUTHER WEIBEL 


Great God and Father of us all, 
Before Thy throne we humbly fall; 
Our sins and faults before us lie, 
Hear now as we for mercy cry. 


Too oft from Thee our feet have strayed, 

The downward path our way have 
made; 

And, trusting in ourselves alone, 

Too little love to others shown. 


Forgotten was the Word divine, 

But now for pardon, Lord, we pine. 
Forgive our sins we humbly pray, 
And guide our feet to keep Thy way. 


Take Thou possession of the heart, 
Nor let Thy Spirit from us part. 
Keep us that we may never fall, 
Great God and Father of us all. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Lero44 the Drosk 


We happen to have been among 
those who guessed that human be- 
ings had enough of this war last year 
and sense enough to admit it and 
accept the role of victor and de- 
feated. This means that we were 
guilty of overoptimism. 

But at least we are resigned to 
continuance into 1944 and longer if 
it must be, though familiarity does 
not make it a friend. But we claim 
that the progress which is reported, 
should not be used to warn us of the 
dire experiences yet to be encoun- 
tered and endured. 

Some of these broadcasts incite us 
to comparisons. When announce- 
ments of victories are introduced or 
concluded with cautions against 
thinking the worst is over, they re- 
mind us of the story of the sick Irish- 
man, who greeted his spouse Katy 
with the cheerful greeting: “Sure it 
is kind of you to have ham for me 
today. Just the smell of it makes me 
feel better.” And his wife replied, 
“The smell of it is all you’ll get. I’m 
cooking it for your wake.” 


THEY WERE VISITED 


WE suggest, on somewhat iiade? 
quate data we admit, that some of 
the best “war stories” to which the 
sons and daughters of service people 
will listen in the post-war years, 
will come from the hospitals. And 
what is also worthy of observation 
is, that among the reminiscences of 
the veterans, recollections concern- 
ing the chaplains on duty will figure 
frequently and importantly. And to 
conclude this deduction, what is said 
about these men will generally be 
covered with the sentence, “They 
visited me.” 

Our contacts with casualties have 
not been numerous, but we are priv- 
ileged to read reports from many 
chaplains. We listened quite re- 
cently to a sailor’s comments on a 
period he spent in a military hos- 
pital, It is apropos of his recollection 
to remark that he was _ severely 
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wounded but he recovered. For res- 
toration to health he is indebted to 
skillful medical attention including 
good nursing. But the person he 
spoke of with the most gratitude was 
a chaplain, who made the rounds 
prescribed by his duties, but who 
knew how to bridge the gap of dis- 
tance and circumstances between 
the young man and his home folk. 
His story made us remember the 
Gospel’s record of Jesus’ words of 
welcome to His eternal abode of 
glory, “I was sick and ye visited me.” 

A veteran clergyman, whose tal- 
ents for eloquent preaching are not 
extraordinary, nevertheless has en- 
deared himself to the members of a 
large congregation to an impressive 
extent. Like the preacher described 
by Oliver Goldsmith, he is “a man 
to all the country dear.” He does 
not escape criticisms. It is some- 
times said of him that he could be 
more up to date in his reading and 
speaking, and say as much in less 
time when in the pulpit. But he vis- 
its his members in their homes. 
Phone calls informing him of illness, 
or sorrow, or a critical occasion in 
some individual’s life bring him 
promptly to personal contacts. 

Especially do the physicians and 
nurses of a well-conducted hospital 
welcome the coming of hope-laden 
clergymen to these modern institu- 
tions where so much can be done, 
and is done for the ill and injured. 
The pastor’s sincere assurance of 
God’s care for those that entrust 
their troubles to Him is more than 
communicable. It is infectious. The 
right sort of visitor is a messenger 
who bears faith, hope, and love. 


GOD'S WORD, MAN'S 
LANGUAGE 


Some very attractive Lenten pro-_ 


grams have reached the Editorial De- 
partment of THe LutTHeran. The 
favor done us by their senders is dual 
in form. We appreciate the thought- 
fulness shown the Church’s weekly 
journal, and we value the indications 


of careful preparation for the oppor- — 


tunities of Lent of which these com- 
munications are the evidence. The 
times for pastors, as for others, are 
occupied with unusual demands of 
many sorts. From them the ministers 
must extract an essence that will 
apply to the present situation with- 
out diluting “the power of God unto 
salvation,” which is the Gospel. 
Within the essence are the at- 
tributes of that eternity with which 


true spirituality is concerned and © 


which must never be forgotten. In 
the merger of the temporal and the 
eternal, the bases are the personal 
piety of the preacher and the con- 
sciousness on his part of his relation 
to God and God’s kingdom. He is 
Christ’s ambassador. But there must 
also be elements in his ministry of 
the Word and Sacraments which be- 
long to these present days. The ap- 
proaches to individuals on behalf of 


personal spirituality are necessarily © 


“this worldly.” To continue the fig- 
ure of speech, the messenger of the 
Gospel must know and use the lan- 
guage of his people. Only thus can 
they understand. 


AFTER THE WAR 


THe LUTHERAN observes through 
its correspondence not only the se- 


rious attention which the pastors — 


have given to their Lenten programs, 
but a growing anxiety for meeting 
effectively the post-war situation. Of 


course, the church, if it is alive, must ~ 


always be thinking of next year and 
the next decade; but right now, when 
the adjustments to a peace regime 
are widely discussed, the “look 
ahead” is of primary importance. 
Necessarily, the conditions that 
are now present “contain” the first 
ten or twenty years of the future. 
Despite the speculative dreams of 
many leaders, the new heaven and 
the new earth which have been im- 


aged are attainable to a degree of 


realization, but not completely. A 
lot of thorns and thistles will be en- 
countered, and from them grapes and 
figs will not grow. A good many 
highly desirable objectives will con- 
tinue to beckon us, but still from a 
distance, 

A widely stated “fear” which one 
finds in communications from chap- 
lains, service pastors and persons in 
the combat zones of the armed forces 
concerns the status of church life 
that will be found in congregations 
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after the war. These must become 
fervid, it is said, or there will be 
great disappointment among men 
and women who have consciously en- 
dured the artificial, continuous, and 
compulsory regulations of military 
life.: In some ways, contacts with re- 
ligion have been more numerous and 
more truly spiritual than in any pre- 
vious struggle. The provisions for 
worship, the number, training and 
discipline of the chaplains, and the 
sense of serving a nation’s destiny 
under God have combined to give 
communion with their Maker and 
Saviour a unique place in the spir- 
itual life of the millions of men and 
women who will return. 

The question, we repeat, asked 
with growing anxiety, is: Will the 
congregations be ready for them? 
The preparation of an answer is due 
for consideration now. Congregations 
first—but by concerted action. con- 
ferences, synods and the church in 
total convention assembled—should 
be thinking, planning, and organiz- 
ing for the post-war period. 


STATE OF PEACE NOT WAR 


WE suggest a mutual understand- 
ing between returnees and _ their 
home folk that the high tension in 
spiritual life which is consistent with 
and caused by the war economy 
should be relaxed when peace comes. 
An.abnormal state of mind has not 
been exclusively in the zones of com- 
bat; there have been conditions at 
home to which both families and 
congregations made adjustments for 


- the duration, but not for a permanent 


“way of life.” 

The first action in which all should 
engage when the men and women 
are home is a welcome. It should be 
prompt, individual and sincere, and 
as dramatic as emotions dictate. The 
absentees have been missed. The in- 
ability to carry on choir work, Sun- 
day school instruction, ministries of 
mercy, and participation in the com- 
munity’s peace time activities, have 
been a departure from the normal 
practices of religion, a loss in some 
respects, but from another point of 
view a form of co-operation with 
those in the armed services. 

Returnees should, and no doubt 


will, be as grateful to those who 


_ maintained religious activities while 


they were serving the nation as are 
these civilians to have the vacancies 
in pews and pulpits refilled with lay- 
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men and pastors. It should be evi- 
dent that while the church went 
gladly with its members into zones of 
danger, into unaccustomed associa- 
tions, and often with great difficulty, 
it nevertheless went; that is, it fol- 
lowed its members. Then when the 
strain is over, the return to forms 
and fellowships to which we are all 
accustomed is the natural and re- 
liable policy. Wars destroy: they do 
not renew. Even such reforms as fol- 
low them are more frequently than 
not-the product of peace, not war. 
Certainly that valuation of human 
life which our Lord reveals in His 
word is made more apparent to those 
who emerge from conflicts. 


THE CHURCH'S OWN 
BUSINESS 


Amonc the declarations which this 
war has made popular was the sen- 
tence—‘The Church is the con- 
science of the Nation.” We have for- 
gotten when and by whom it was 
first said: our memory connects it 
with reactions to the publication of 
the four freedoms and to discussions 
classified under the heading “Six Pil- 
lars of a Just and Permanent Peace.” 

It was intended to be and it is a 
challenge to the Christian folk and 
the Christian Church of the world. 
It is also appealing. It implies a moral 
factor in national and international 
movements and presumes that those 
who have been entrusted with con- 
tacts with the will of God should 
have discernment of what is right 
and what is wrong in man’s treat- 
ment of his fellow mortal. 

Unfortunately, the conduct of na- 
tions, and likewise the partisanships 
of the church dispute the application 
of the claim. It is declared that two 
opposing, fighting parties of Christ’s 
confessors each claim to contend for 
a cause, doing so with what they say 
is the approval of conscience. In 
Europe among our own Lutheran 
folk churches, we have the prayers 
and the anathemas of bishops and 
clergymen, the one assailing the 
other as wrong. Apparently within 
Germany the consciences of neigh- 
boring churchmen are not in accord. 

It is a most unfortunate sort of dis- 
cord. Nothing has more effectively 
weaponed Satan in assailing the faith 
of Christians than these dissenting 
loyalties in which moral issues are 
involved. In America, the War be- 
tween the States illustrated two op- 


posing dictates of conscience, each 
having ecclesiastical championship. 
There has been disagreement rel- 
ative to the religious implications, 
which the traffic in alcoholic bever- 
ages has engendered. Very recently, 
a denunciation of a practice of war 
by an English bishop has been 
echoed in the United States and an- 
nounced under the heading, “Fifteen 
American Churchmen Oppose 
Bombing of German Cities.” 

It goes without saying, that none 
of these critics of the Allies’ use of 
explosives and incendiaries is mo- 
tivated by the desire that the Axis 
powers should obtain victory. Many 
of the Americans whose names were 
published in New York and Phila- 
delphia dailies under date of Feb- 
ruary 21 are classified as pacifists, 
but decidedly not as anti-American. 
‘They cannot conscientiously justify 
making war on innocent women, 
children, and non-combatants. 

So far as conscience is concerned, 
the confusion arises from the lack of 
clearly defined authority on whose 
decisions conscience can make moral 
declarations. In the case of the Axis 
powers the dominating ideology of 
both Japan and Nazi Germany has 
been to reduce human values to civic 
rather than spiritual content and 
thereby justify the most effective 
wholesale weapons of destruction. 
The Allies defend the use of vast 
armies of planes first by their objec- 
tive which is the locations of war- 
production centers, and second by 
the policy of retaliation. A third de- 
fense is the comparatively small loss 
of lives which mechanized warfare 
accomplishes. 

But the doctrine of Holy Scrip- 
ture divides the jurisdiction of spir- 
itual and temporal powers. We hold 
to the tenet that the state corporate 
and not the citizen individual has 
moral responsibility and is thereby 
subject to success or failure in its 
endeavors. The progress from spo- 
radic air battles in the first world 
war to the enormous air power of 
today has had the backing of the 
national governments now in conflict. 
The way to end the bombardments 
which strategic places are now suf- 
fering, is by unconditional surrender. 
Such is the national decree, and to 
that the American conscience can 
react. There is no doubt as to the 
corporate attitude of the nation in 
this matter. 
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THE MESSIAH’S ZERO HOUR 


Judas, Peter, Priests and Pilate Involved in Our Lord's Death Sentence 


St. Mark 14: 10—15: 20 


Tue broad yet complete explanation of the tragedy of Calvary is the 


escape of man from the grasp of sin. 


The glory of God would not permit 


Satan’s permanent possession of beings made in the image of their Maker. 
The battle begun in heaven reached a crisis in Jerusalem. The Messianic 
regime for which the vicarious suffering and death of Jesus won a place in 
the midst of sinners, was from Golgotha an emptied tomb, a new earth and 
the assembly of the saints in a new Jerusalem. Also exposed to fearful 


contemplation is that abode of hell in 
which dwell Satan, the hosts of evil and 
they who are of the Jerusalem over 
whose children the Lord God wept. 
They would not believe in their hour of 
opportunity. They did not thereby alter 
or arrest the penalties of their dis- 
obedience. 


Individuals Involved 

Secretary W. H. Greever in a paper 
read last month at the Princeton Inn 
Conference on the Social Mission of the 
Church, established the conclusion that 
“social ills originate in the individual 
who is out of tune with God’s program 
for humanity.” It is instructive to ap- 
ply that observation to the capital crime 
of all eternity. One notes the figures in 
the foreground, each of whose attitudes 
toward the Master differed from the 
others but had resemblances to the er- 
rors and passions of mankind. The in- 
dividuals are not representatives but 
types from whom we learn. 


First ls Judas o 
Amongst persons who were active i f 
the concluding hours of our Lord’s vis- 
ible incarnation was the only one of the 
twelve apostles who was not a Galilean. 
Judas the Betrayer has the locating 
term Iscariot added to his name: he was 
a Judean, a native of the town of 
Kerioth. At what stage in the period of 
his Master’s ministry he permitted 
doubts of his Messiahship to infect his 
loyalty is not revealed to us. His bar- 
gaining with the Sanhedrin which he 
had begun, first became apparent when 
at the Supper at Bethany, he objected 
to the waste of the precious ointment 
which the woman poured upon the feet 
of Jesus. It can be assumed that at this 
time he had advanced beyond with- 
drawal in his determination to betray 
his Master. Even though he did not 
leave the company permanently until 
the night when the Passover was eaten, 
it is quite evident from the narratives 
of the Evangelists that he was definitely 
determined on the course he had chosen. 
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The point about Judas that is distinc- 
tive was his complete surrender to his 
own ambitious projects. Had the King- 
dom of God which Jesus established, 
offered visible offices with rewards that 
would have enabled him to have been 
amongst the recognized great ones of 
his time, Judas would not have been 
guilty of the most awful treachery in 
all the history of mankind. But having 
chosen what he deemed a more profit- 
able course for himself, not even the in- 
timate presence of his Lord could re- 
call him from his decision. He’‘was in 
partnership with Satan. 


Next Is Peter 

Quite a different but very human 
temperament is that of the member of 
the Twelve who gained admission to 
witness the trial of Jesus and under 
pressure of a hostile company denied 
that he was with Jesus in the garden 
and during his Master’s active ministry. 
No doubt Peter is typical of a very hu- 


‘man, very common quality. There is 


apparently a form of duality to which 
some people are subject in their acts 
and choices throughout life. The word 
conversion which means a turning 
should be a highly cherished term 
amongst us wandering, wavering hu- 
man beings. Many people are like Peter, 
they have a period of denial but, 
equipped with the gifts of grace be- 
stowed upon them by the will of the 
Master in answer to their prayers, they 
come back and continue faithful unto 
death. 


Men of Malevolence 
Two sinister figures appeared from 
time to time in the narratives of Mark 
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and the other Gospel writers. They 
were the powerful leaders of the Jew- 
ish hierarchy which the Roman rule 
permitted after the conquest of Pales- 
tine. Caiaphas was the high priest in 
the year of our Lord’s arrest and cru- 
cifixion, but Annas, his father-in-law 
and predecessor in office, was equally 
powerful. Perhaps in modern political 
language we would call him the “boss” 
in the management of the Jewish civil 
and religious organization. Both of them- 
may have had some capacity for what 
one might call conventional adjustments 
to the times in which they lived. They 
were the creatures of the Roman em- 
peror. Tradition indicates that they 
purchased by some sort of bargaining 
the protection by Roman authority of 
their very corrupt official practices. 
Certainly it is they who with smug 
complacency one day said, “It is ex- 
pedient that one man should die for the 
people”; and shortly after stood before 
the judgment seat of Pilate and insti- 
gated the crowd to cry, “Crucify Him, 
Crucify Him. We have no king but 
Caesar.” The compensation for their 
supine attitude was permission to en- 
rich themselves from temple offerings. 


The Roman Judge 

The final figure in the movements 
that committed Jesus to the soldiers 
that led Him away to be crucified was 
the man who represented the Roman 
Empire in Jerusalem on that day so 
fraught with significance to the Jewish 
people. It is no exaggeration to see in 
Pilate the type of individual from whose 
thinking and acting we have the New 
Testament classification which is called 
mammon. Pilate had certain virtues. 
He seems to have been loyal to the 
power that placed him in office. He was 
jealous of the perogatives of the Roman 
empire and he had a conscience that 
tried to guide him in his judicial func- 
tioning. It was a good enough con-. 
science if it was not too hard pressed, 
but when the choice had to weigh, on 
the one side the protection of the ab- 
stract righteousness evidenced by One 
in whom he could find no fault and on 
the other, /some advantage that might 
accrue to his position the voice of con- 


" science was silenced. 


He washed his hands. Was there ever 
a hand washing that was more futile 
than that one on which Pilate depended 
when he said, “I am innocent of the 
blood of this just person; see ye to it.” 
Tradition represents him as repentant 
but not converted. 
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Christ Speaks from the Cross—OF HIMSELF 


Matthew 27: 46; 


DeaTH is a most intimate and personal 
thing. How much horror is added to 
the crucifixion of Jesus when we re- 
member the crowds milling about, 
peering curiously or malevolently at 
Him, like spectators in an arena. Yet 
it was all necessary to the purpose of 
God. Men must see what the cross 
means and must hear Jesus’ own words 
as revealing some of the thoughts that 
were passing through His mind. 

The first three words had to do with 
others. How gloriously they reveal His 
tender, loving thoughts for those near 
Him and His forgiveness for His 
enemies. Now we are ready for the 
fourth and fifth words, more difficult to 
understand. Perhaps even at this time 
we have a reflection of the deepening 
gloom that fell upon the people gazing 
at the Cross as the hour of darkness ap- 
proached. Yet each of these sayings has 
meaning we can appropriate. 


THE FOURTH WORD 

“My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” 

This is a most mysterious saying. It 
sounds like an admission of defeat. 
Surely the enemies of Jesus would rub 
their hands and nod their heads in de- 
light. Not only had they made an end 
to the heretic, but he was now confess- 
ing his error. They were mistaken, of 

_course; but the mystery is still here. 

Jesus did not mumble these words in 
the agony of His fever, but shouted 
them aloud for all the world to hear. 
He wanted them to be heard because 
they will help in understanding the 
meaning of the cross. 

Was Jesus forsaken? In one sense, 
yes. Paul said, “Him who knew no sin 
he made to be sin on our behalf that 
we might become the righteousness of 
God in him.” II Corinthians 5: 21. And 
again, “Christ hath redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, being made curse 
for us.” Galatians 3: 13. 

All the way through His life Jesus 
was identifying Himself with us. He 
was sharing our human weaknesses, 
even our temptations. This cry from 
the cross marks the climax of that life- 
long process, and He is so much us on 
the cross that He actually feels the 
weight of our sin. It is our sin that 
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John 19:28, 29 


makes Him forsaken of God, a stranger 
to His Father. 

If you would know what it means to 
be a sinner, listen to that piercing cry 
of the lost: “My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” The price of sin 
is death, eternal death. Bunyon pic- 
tured sin as a bundle, rolling off the 
back of a Christian at the foot of the 
cross. Release from sin is not as simple 
as that. The burden of sin does not 
simply roll away, but must be carried. 
Jesus carried that overwhelming weight 
on the cross. He was feeling its awful- 
ness now. 

We must not miss a little word twice 
repeated in this cry of Jesus. It is the 
word “My.” God does not really for- 
sake the sinner; the sinner forsakes 
God. So long as he ean cry, “My God, 
my God,” there is certainty of forgive- 
ness. Another voiced this thought in 
these words, “Though He slay me, yet 
will I love Him.” No matter how ter- 
rible the experience of the cross, the 
break between the sinner and his God 
was never complete. The assurance of 
God’s forgiving love was still present. 
As long as a sinner lifts his face toward 
God and says, “My God,” there is hope. 

We have been explaining that which 
cannot be explained, for it is the great 
moment of mystery on the cross. 
Whether we find a satisfying answer 
to the questions it raises or not, the fact 
remains: Here Jesus was meeting sin at 
its worst. He was facing God as though 
He were the sinner. He was feeling the 
agony of banishment from His Father. 
And He was doing all this for you and 
for me. If we give our love and our 
trust to Him, the cross means our for- 
giveness, our redemption. 


“Though no Father seems to hear, 
Though no light our spirits cheer, 
May we know that God is near.” 


THE FIFTH WORD 


“T thirst.” 

It was the beloved John who reported 
this saying of Jesus. Does it have any 
relation to the cry of forsakenness? Per- 
haps. He has fought the final battle 
with sin. Until that decision was made 
He would not drink of the drugged wine 
that was offered Him. Now He had 


thought for His bodily agony, the fever- 
ish thirst that parched His lips and 
tongue. I wonder whether the soldier 
who gave Him a drink from his own 
scant stock would not somehow re- 
member and feel glad he had shared 
with Jesus? 

Jesus met the ‘issues of life with all 
the weaknesses and limitations of hu- 
manity. No one can say, “He does not 
understand my temptation or my suf- 
fering.” In the wilderness temptations 
He had refused to use divine powers 
to change stone into bread to satisfy ~ 
His hunger. He met hunger as a man. 
Here He met that other fundamental 
human need, thirst, and was not 
ashamed to ask for drink. Probably He 
had not tasted anything since the Last 
Supper. Just as He identified Himself 
with all sinners in the fourth word, 
here He identifies Himself with all hu- 
manity. He shows Himself true man 
except that He is without sin of His 
own doing. 

Because He knew thirst, we need 
never know the thirst of the soul. “If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me 
and drink.” “Whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give shall never 
thirst; but the water that I shall give 
him shall become in him a well of water 
springing up into eternal life.” He has 
become the source of refreshment for 
our souls. 

There is a fever of the soul that is far 
more deadly than the fever of the body. 
The infection of sin gets into the blood- 
stream of our lives. It burns us up with 
passions and desires that we cannot 
satisly. We dream, of release. We 
struggle for a return of health. We try 
every new medicine that our friends 
suggest. Only the Good Physician has 
the cure. He has been through all 
stages of the disease. He knows. 

Trudeau thought his medical career 
was ended when, sleeping in the same 
room with his afflicted brother, he de- 
veloped tuberculosis. He went to the 
Adirondacks and there fought the battle 
with the enemy and in his own body 
showed the medical profession the road 
to victory. Because the fever burned 
the tissues of his own body, he won 
hope for every victim of this dread 
disease. 

In some such way our Good Physician 
found victory for us. He voluntarily 
submitted to the contagion of human 
weaknesses. He felt the fevers to which 
we are subject. His victory is our vic- 
tory in the measure of our faith. 


“May we thirst Thy love to know; 
Lead us in our sin and woe, 
Where the healing waters flow.” 

* * * * 
To Leavers: Topic date, March 12. 
Next, Christ Speaks from the Cross— 
Of His Victory. 
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BOOKS 


Continuous Christian Testimony 


The Thrill of Tradition. By James Moffatt. Macmillan. 201 pages. $2. 

THE very word “tradition” often has a grating sound to Lutherans. It 
makes them prick up their ears and assume a defensive attitude. However, 
no one can long retain any such mood in reading this newest contribution 
to scholarship by the eminent Biblical scholar, Dr. Moffatt. In his hands, 
tradition is defined so broadly as to include the whole continuous Christian 
testimony from the beginning until now. There is absolutely no conflict 
between “tradition” and the Gospel. The Gospel, both written and lived, 


is its seed-plot, its life, its vibrant soul. 


This is a most erudite discussion. It 
is not the sort of book that you “can’t 
lay down” until you have finished it in 
one gulp. If you attempt to, you won’t 
digest a tithe of the solid meat between 
its covers. But it well repays a deliber- 
ate mastication by the mind. 

This volume has an enormous sweep. 
In time, it takes its start in an etymo- 
logical study which is dated in the age 
of Plato and its momentum never 
slackens until it reaches the jaunty and 
often superficial present. Two of the 
most searching chapters treat vividly 
the “Epi-christian” period of the sec- 
ond century A. D. and the Council of 
Trent. They come the closest to pro- 
viding the promised “thrill.” The range 
of its source-material is nonetheless 
amazing. Almost every European cul- 
ture (Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Italian, as well as English) and many 
religions (Muslim, Hebrew, Hindu, and 
Christian) have yielded up their treas- 
ures to Dr. Moffatt’s historical research, 
and he quotes them with equal facility. 
At the very least, it is a book that keeps 


the amateur scholar who reads it very 
humble indeed. 

The author’s style is sometimes 
stodgy and often opaque. If this review 
is too, it is by assimilation! Yet all 
through the book, and particularly in 
the latter half, it abounds also in most 
pithy sayings that shoot out with no 
warning at all. They are an enduring 
delight. Just to let you feel the pulse 
of The Thrill of Tradition, let us quote 
a few: 

“In every congregation of the faith- 
ful, those who believe are surrounded 
by a larger number who believe that 
they believe.” 

“Decided opinions engender drowsi- 
ness, especially if they have been de- 
cided for us by other people.” 

“If they (thoughtful people) are not 
prepared any longer to view individual 
life as a parenthesis between two 
eternities, they object to theories that 
take it as an interval between two 
casual accidents.” 

Recommended: for patient, consid- 
ered reading. FRANKLIN CLARK Fry. 


The Question of Starvation 


One Humanity. By Howard Kershner. 
Putnam, 81 pages. $1.25. 

For frustrated readers of atrocity 
stories, here is a welcome relief. For 
while this writer states his case grip- 
pingly enough, he presents at the same 
time a solution, tube-tested, and gives 
besides a personal assignment of action 
—all bound up in eighty pages of poign- 
ant print and pictures. 

The case of Europe’s starving chil- 
dren is no new atrocity. Nor is the 
plea for food for our friends and allies 
a new appeal. But Howard Kershner in 
One Humanity throws an urgent fresh 
focus on an area of atrocious neglect. 
He speaks from four years of actual ex- 
perience directing relief work in Europe, 
since 1939, under the American Friends 
Service Committee. His story is re- 
strained, unembittered, but no sensitive 
reader can escape the pointed accusa- 
tion of murder—“murder, not that we 
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did it, but that we did nothing to pre- 
vent it.” 

Beyond the opening chapter, “The 
Children Are Dying,” this man upon 
whom rested the “soul-searing busi- 
ness of deciding who shall eat and who 
shall starve,” spares you the details of 
the agony which was his. The haunting 
sound of weak, polite little voices beg- 
ging for food,-he allows to reach your 
ears but momentarily. His emphasis in- 
stead is upon the remedy. And he chal- 
lenges thinking Christians, thinking 
Americans, to apply it. 

Short chapters, step by step, metic- 
ulously answer every doubt: 

“Experience shows the way to save 
them; how it can be done without aid- 
ing the enemy; why it is not done; the 
incredible folly of starving our friends; 
public opinion demands action; how 
you can help.” 

If the sheer logic of the first half of 
the book fails to convince, the second 
half—the story in pictures—surely will. 


‘itude of the children themselves. 


and telling quotations from an un-_ 


‘by Professor Lyman without realizing 


No, not horror pictures, but patterns of - 
action, illustrations of results, the grat- 


For basic minimum facts to under- 
stand the situation and to act intel-~ 
ligently, One Humanity is a good hand- © 
book to possess. But you won’t rest 
until you have put a second copy in | 
circulation. RutH JURAM. 


Using Our Religion 

Religion and the Issues of Life. By | 
Eugene W. Lyman. Association Press. | 
Revell. 141 pages. 

THIS compressed volume is definitely | ; 
a contribution to the field of the philos- 
ophy of the Christian religion. It is far | ‘ 
from light reading and demands study © 
rather than cursory perusal. Though it | 
discusses problems and solutions en- 
tirely within the experience and the 
sphere of interest of the layman, it 
stresses intellectual rather than emo- 
tional appeal, and therefore quickly 
tires the average reader. With a more 
striking title, with an expansion of the 
material so as to render its assimilation 
easier, this work might well make a 
mark for itself; for it has something — 
important to say. 

Beginning with the concept that the 
Christian religion has four dimensions 
—upward toward God, inward with the 
realization of divine indwelling, out-— 
ward in fellowship with man, and for-— 
ward in loyalty to divine purposes—the | 
author expands this thought in con- i 
sidering the relation of religion to truth, © 
worship, ethics and philosophy. 

His style is characterized by deep, 
positive Christian thought and by apt 


neal 


ips 
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usually wide circle of Christian sources. 
Present world problems are especially 
prominent in the discussion. In seeking ~ 
solutions the book is again gratifyingly — 
Christian, though sometimes too pos-~ 
itive in asserting that the author’s con-— 
clusion is the only Christian solution. _ 
No one, however, can read this book 


the deep, scholarly and thoroughly 

Christian convictions of the writer, or 

without benefiting spiritually from his 

splendid integration and organization of 

that religious thought which is our 
common Christian heritage as well as 

our potential for future Christian at- 

tainment. WILFRIED TAPPERT. 


For Junior Confirmands 


The Junior Confirmation Book. By 
Jacob Tanner. Augsburg. 224 pages, 
75 cents. 

THE content of the Old and New 
Testaments is reviewed in an attractive 
manner, with questions provided for 
classroom use. There is also a memory- 
work section, covering the Catechism. 


The Lutheran 


Concerning Medals 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

From a book loaned to me by the 
Museum of the American Numismatic 
Association of New York City entitled, 
Auction Catalogue by Sally Rosenberg 
of Frankfurt-on-the-Main, I counted at 
least 521 medals and coins struck in 
honor of Martin Luther and his great 
work—the Reformation. From other 
catalogues and sources I gather that 
there are additional ones to these, so 

_ that the total reaches at least 650 med- 
als and coins. These are struck in gold, 
silver, bronze, copper, alabaster, porce- 
lain, pewter, white metal, iron, brass, 
aluminum, and gun metal. 

In comparing the medals of other 
great, and not so great, men -in this 
catalogue I discovered that Luther has 
had more medals struck in his honor 
than any other man in history. Other 
catalogues confirm this observation. 

This seems rather unique and won- 
derful when we are apprised that no 
single pope—perhaps not even all of 
them combined—can boast that so many 
medals have been struck in their mem- 
ory. 

From the same sources I gather that 
115 artists and designers have been in- 
terested in designing these medals for 
the past four centuries, in addition to 
countless other artists whose names are 
unknown because they do not appear 
on their works. 

Next to Luther comes Gustavus 
Adolphus, “The Lion of the North,” 
“The Savior of Protestantism,” in the 
Thirty Years’ War. From this catalogue 
it appears that 126 medals have been 
struck in his honor. 

Frederick the Great has ninety-two 
medals and in addition ninety-one coins 
of the various years of his reign. Leav- 
ing out the coins, which naturally is a 
prerogative of a state sovereign, this 
would put Frederick in third place. 

Bismarck comes fourth with eighty- 
five medals. 

From other surveys it appears that 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washing- 
ton follow next in order; while from a 
partial survey I have made it appears 
that these men stand at the head of the 
list of men to whom monuments have 
‘been erected. Luther here comes about 
‘third. 

It seems to me that there ought to be 
more monuments of Luther here in 
America, especially at such Lutheran 
centers as Philadelphia, New York, 
Charleston, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chi- 

_ cago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, etc. 
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When we go into the field of biog- 
raphy, we find that Luther again stands 
at the head of the list. True, some of 
the biographies are hostile to him— 
having been written by his enemies— 
but they are nevertheless presentations 
of his life and work. 

The year 1946 will mark the four 
hundredth anniversary of Luther’s 
death: In 1846 this was commemorated. 
Will the United Lutheran Church au- 
thorize a medal or a plaque to be struck 
to commemorate that occasion—an In 
Memoriam medal? Sto. 


Avoid Conflict Between 
Ministers and Chaplains 


CoMMENTING upon the report from 
Memphis, Tenn., that service chaplains 
assigned to bases in that vicinity are 
protesting the local church custom of 
sending buses to transport service men 
to worship services at the churches, the 
Rev. Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, president of 
the Army and Navy Chaplains’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and di- 
rector of the Service Commission of the 
National Lutheran Council, points out 
that in the case of the Lutheran 
churches and service centers through- 
out the country the Lutherans “very 
deliberately try to avoid such situations 
as are described” from Memphis. Dr. 
Ylvisaker states that ministers of all 
denominations working in or near the 
camps should “avoid the appearance of 
conflict with the ministry of regularly 
assigned chaplains because after all 
they are the key men in this whole sit- 
uation.” He states that all representa- 
tives of the National Lutheran Council 
observe the general principle that “in 
all our contacts with chaplains whether 
of the Lutheran faith or of any other 
denomination, we try always to show 
by our contacts our greatest respect for 
the ministry that is there.” 

Following a conference with post 
chaplains in Memphis, the Rev. Mar- 
shall Wingfield, president of the min- 
isterial association of that city, ad- 
dressed letters to all local clergymen 
stating that sending buses to the post 
to take service men away from the reg- 
ular services in the post chapel was un- 
fair to the chaplain, who “has been 
specially trained for his work, knows 
the problems of service men better 
than civilian ministers can know them, 
hence can give a more effective min- 
istry.” Mr. Wingfield said, “Since serv- 
ice men will not always be stationed 
where they can attend civilian churches, 
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should not they get acquainted with the 
chaplain and his services now, and if 
they fail to do this may they not lose 
something when they have to depend 
wholly upon the chaplains’ ministry?” 

Dr. Ylvisaker points out that the Lu- 
theran Service Centers, strategically 
located in cities throughout the coun- 
try, have uncovered and solved another 
problem which takes care of the service 
man on leave in town who cannot at- 
tend the chaplain’s service at the post. 
Men who are at the service center at 
the time when worship services in the 
churches of the community are about 
to begin are approached and asked if 
they would like to attend church “and 
then, irrespective of the church sug- 
gested, we try to have them taken to 
such churches.” Through the co-opera- 
tion of Lutheran people in these com- 
munities buses or private cars are made 
available for transportation at this time. 
Although most of the Lutheran Service 
Centers have regular services of wor- 
ship for those who are present and de- 
sire it, Dr. Ylvisaker explains that the 
plan for taking men from the Center to 
the churches is based upon the feeling 
that “attendance at a regular service is 
much to be preferred to attendance 
even at our center chapel. 

—N. L. C. News Bureau. 


Serving Baltimore Defense 
Homes 


Battimore, Md., these days is a very 
busy industrial city—one of the busy 
workshops of the arsenal of democracy. 
Housing projects to serve the war 
plants have sprung up all around the 
city. At the present time the National 
Lutheran Council Commission on 
American Missions is working in four 
defense areas in Baltimore. The Rev. 
Orville Lueck is in charge of the pro- 
gram with Miss Clara Leaman, Defense 
Area Visitor, assisting. Mr. Harold 
Dietz, student of Gettysburg Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, is also giving as- 
sistance in the expanding program of 
activities. Also during recent months 
several short-term pastors have stepped 
in to lend a hand in accordance with the 
policy of the Commission on American 
Missions. 

The work in Baltimore is carried on 
through a United Ministry program, but 
our Lutheran staff has been able to wit- 


“ness positively for Christ. The splendid 


response of the people indicates that 
they are seeking what we have to offer. 
—N. L. C. News Bureau. 
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The Chaplains Work at a Glance 


By Chaplain JOHN R. STREVIG, T. D. Bn. 


Let us look at the work of a chaplain overseas. 


Every chaplain has 


similar experiences. There are unique experiences in the ministry among 
men of most chaplains. We shall move into a rest camp in North Africa or 
in Sicily. The Regimental Commander will say, “Now, Chaplain, your big 


task begins. Keep the men busy, and watch the morale. 


” 


The unit moves 


into a Bivouac Area in the open fields, usually thirty or more miles from a 
large city; many times in a barren, desolate valley or desert. The men pitch 
tents and set up the camp site. The sun is hot, and the dust, flies, mosquitoes, 


grasshoppers and bugs of every de- 
scription make life unpleasant. 

The chaplain’s tent, or tents are ready 
for the round the clock workday. After 
reveille at 0600 hours, chow served and 
the morning details accomplished, the 
men go their various ways to duty. The 
chaplain returns to his tent for a word 
of blessing from the Word. Not often 
that a chaplain finds it convenient to be 
alone for devotions unless late at night. 
Many times the devotional period is in- 
terrupted by men coming in to ask 
questions and discuss problems. 


Shattered Dreams 

@ Bob enters the tent. “Good morn- 
ing, Chaplain:” The tone of his voice 
signifies a depressed spirit. 

“Good morning, Bob! How’s the 
world treating you this morning?” 

With a toss of the hand Bob places a 
letter on the desk. “Look what I re- 
ceived last night in the mails. Read it, 
chaplain, and tell me what you think.” 

Without opening the letter every 
chaplain knows the problem. The letter 
is opened and scanned. The best girl 
friend, and very often the one to whom 
the soldier is engaged, starts one of the 
paragraphs, after she has reached the 
nerve to break the news. “Well, Bob, 
it is hard for me to put this in words, 
I know that you will think that I 
mean. But you see, it is like this—I 
have found a man whom I really love. 
We are meant for each other. I no 
longer love you. I hope this will not 
hurt you too much. Please don’t hate 
me too much. Best of luck to you.” Bob 
and the chaplain sit down to a long dis- 
cussion of the romance and try to reach 
a logical understanding of those back 
home who also have the lonely experi- 
ences that wars bring in their train. 

® Several days later another man ap- 
pears at the tent. A man who has been 
married six or seven years. Some who 
have one or more children at home, 
others without children, have similar 
experiences. This‘man has been hap- 
pily married and never suspected the 
shocking news. He has sent a big allot- 
ment home and all the money that he 
saves overseas. It may be a private, a 
sergeant-major, or an officer. Among 
the older men, such as: the one I am 
about to speak of, the commanding of- 
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ficers may send to see the chaplain, or 
the officer may ask the chaplain to talk 
to Sergeant Jones. Now Sergeant Jones 
has had as fine a family life as the best 
of our church families in the states. 
However, something happened in his 
home that is almost inexplicable. His 
wife sent him a letter asking for a 
divorce. “I have spent all your money 
to buy a business place for another 
man. I have decided to marry him.” 
Sergeant Jones is about thirty-five 
years old and has a daughter six years 
old. This man’s story is typical of many 
of the more trying experiences among 
the men who are across seas fifteen 
months to two years. The family prob- 
lems are mounting. Their origin is back 
in the States ninety-eight per cent of 
the cases. 

These are staggering blows’to a man 
who has been enduring all kinds of hell 
in battle for those he loves, These men 
are not only thinking in terms of the 
“Four Freedoms” for the masses. Each 
man has in his own mind a world that 
is his particular concern: his wife and 
children. When that dream is shattered 
for a man, the chaplain’s burdens and 
the church’s responsibility are immeas- 
urable. Such problems are daily and 
often require a trip on the part of the 
chaplain to the Judge Advocate General 
for advice. Finally, the chaplain knows 
all the legal answers. 

® Occasionally the Red Cross or the 
War Department, or a local pastor, 
sends a death notice for a son. It is di- 
rected to the attention of the chaplain. 
A conference follows and the unhappy 
news revealed to the son. “Mother has 
been called to her eternal rest,” or 
“Father has died.” Words of condolence 
follow a stream of tears and a quotation 
from the scriptures for strength and 
courage. This forms a true friendship 
with a young man. He will thank the 
chaplain for the day in which the news 
was “broken.” 


Asylum from Detail 

Every hour in the day and seven days 
a week the tents in the chaplain’s sec- 
tion are occupied with men who have 
leisure time, others who seek escape 
from details or those eae have business 
to transact. 


The tents are equipped with home- 
made tables. Phonographs, radios and — 
books are available from the Red Cross 
or Special Services of the army. Many 
church bodies, organizations, and pub- 
lishers send periodicals to the chaplain, 
Commanding Officer or to the men in 
the service. All books and papers are 
pooled, and from the tents we operate | 
a lending library. Names are recorded | 
and books listed so that the soldier re-— 
turns it for others to read. The men | 
have free course to the equipment, and : 
many remain in the large tents to read i 
in quiet and peace. Lights are installed | 
so that the men may write letters dur-— 
ing the late evening. Ink is needed, sta- 
tionery required; V-mails and air mail 
stamps or envelopes have been ex- 
hausted and the men do not realize it 
until ready to write. Into the tent one | 
after another like a group of children” 
they come. “Chappy! Do you have V- 
mails? How about air mail stamps? May 
I use your pen?” So the hours and days 
go by. “What is a good book to read, 
chappy?” “Read this letter before I 
send it, chappy. Do you think it is all 
right to send it?” Sometimes the chap-— 
lain must tactfully say, “Do you really - 
find life that difficult here?” ; 
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Big Business | 

@ Many letters are brought to the. 
chaplain to censor. Why? Jim will say, 
“T don’t want the officers to know all. 
my business.” Another will say, “I 
know the chaplain won’t ‘bawl me out’ : 
for writing too many letters.” 

While in battle after not being paid! 
for three months the men gave the 
chaplain and his clerk $92,000 to send 
home. That requires bookkeeping and 
a great responsibility. (Here I must_ 
mention that a clerk is of inestimable 
worth. More about the clerk later.) 
The army has mail clerks in all units, 
and finance officers to handle the 
money. In most cases the men prefer 
the chaplain and his clerk. Why? Not 
because of dishonesty on the part of 
others, but the service is quicker and 
“with a smile.” There is less confusion 
if the chaplain takes care of the money. 
Another factor enters in; the formality 
of the presence of an officer is not al- 
ways pleasant as the men think. 

@ While in battle men will ask the 
chaplain to keep money until they re- 
turn from an uncertain mission. “If I 
don’t return, send it to my parents, or’ 
to my wife,” as the case may be. In 
other cases men will bring money to the 
chaplain and say, “Keep this for me, 
and even though I ask for it don’t let 
me have it. I may lose it gambling.” 

@ Not only monthly money orders 
are handled through the chaplain’s sec- 
tion. The E. F. M. form of cablegram 
is handled in our tents. The Christmas: 
gift orders are taken care of through: 
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our department in conjunction with 
Special Services Officers. Cheques come 
from the families or banks in the states, 
or money orders. The chaplain is asked 
to cash them for the men. A trip to the 
finance office is required. 

@ Among other regular business is 
the distribution of Red Cross supplies 
that cover every need of our men. The 
Red Cross depends on the chaplain to 
see that men do not take advantage of 
free services, but that the service goes 
to those in need. Ice cream parties and 
as the men call them, “The Red Cross 
Doughnut girls” are scheduled. These 
faithful girls visit the units with their 
field equipment to serve delicious 
doughnuts and tasty coffee. The chap- 
lain assists in arranging dances for the 
men and “liberty trips,” commonly 
known as sightseeing trips. 


The Church Follows the Men 

® One of the surprising things to the 
men and officers over here is the fact 
that the Lutheran chaplain knows their 
pastor by name, their local church and 
community. After a word of explana- 
tion they learn that the National Lu- 
theran Council receives their name 
from a friend or the local pastor of “St. 
Luke’s” and in turn send the name and 
army address to the Lutheran chaplain 
in that division or theater. 

® The church periodicals are appre- 
ciated by far more men than write the 
good news home. There are always reg- 
ular calls for THe LuTHERAN or for The 
Messenger, The Ansgar Lutheran, The 
Lutheran Companion, the Crescent. The 
chaplain’s tent becomes a tract society. 
All literature received from the organ- 
izations is distributed to the men in 
their tents. Some copies are left on the 
tables in the recreational tents. Testa- 
ments; Protestant, Jewish and Cath- 
olic, and prayer books are given to 
those who ask for them. 


Worship Services 
Every Sunday we conduct one, two 
or three worship services, depending 
upon the demand and opportunity. We 
go out among other units where there 
are no Protestant chaplains. In bat- 
tle zone this is a happy experience. 
The men are just as happy to have us 
call. The worship services have never 
been disappointing across seas. In The 
States I cannot say the same from my 
own experience. Holy Communion is 
_ administered the first Sunday of every 
month if at all possible. After many of 
the services men ask for personal con- 
ferences. They have personal problems 
to settle in their minds. In four cases 
baptisms resulted. That is a reward of 
roughing this army life. To have a man 
ask to be baptized and confess his faith 
in Christ is a real experience. Chap- 
lains co-operate in this sort of thing. 
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Our work does not stop at Holy Com- 
munion and general worship services. 
The chaplain arranges for weekly wor- 
ship for the men of Jewish faith. That 
usually requires a trip to the near-by 
city. Jewish holidays and holy days are 
observed by the Jewish men with the 
assistance of the chaplain. May I say 
that the Jewish men are among the fre- 
quenters at the chaplain’s tent? 

The chaplain also arranges for Chris- 
tian Science men to meet together oc- 
casionally. The Russian Orthodox men 
commune with me, but at times we ar- 
range for their visiting a local church 
in the near-by city. Every Sunday we 
take the Missouri Lutheran men to 
Vespers at 1600 hours in the near-by 
city. Chaplain Schleede, of the Mis- 
souri Lutheran Church, has charge of 
the service. We always have a fine fel- 
lowship meeting. Many Lutheran pas- 
tors of the various Lutheran branches 


lain, far more than the preaching min- 
istry. The worship services hold a high 
place. But the chaplain exercises a 
greater Christian influence among men 
as he walks about the camp, the details 
at work, talks and laughs with the men- 
The chaplain must keep above reproach. 

The second item is the one I just 
mentioned about keeping above re- 
proach. The army and navy generals 
and field marshalls of the United Na- 
tions have expressed the thought of 
every man in the armed services. “The 
chaplain must set a high example. He 
must keep above reproach. He should 
‘be a regular fellow but always conduct 
himself with decorum.” It is strange 
how men will enjoy a chaplain’s pres- 
ence who may let down the bars, but in 
time of need those same men seek an- 
other for spiritual guidance. It is also 
strange how the men, in some cases, be- 
lieve that they may engage in profanity, 


MY SON 


By INA ERTMAN BARRES 


My son—I speak for mothers everywhere 
Throughout this warring world—our common share 
This agony, this fearful sad farewell 

“No language can express, no tongue can tell. 

Yet, you and I were never cringers, dear, 

So clasp God’s Hand, my son, and do not fear. 


Preserve this thought within you night and day: 
God is my Shield and Armor. Come what may, 
His Strength shall be my courage, and His Might 
Uphold me while I battle for the Right. 

His Everlasting Arms my refuge be, 

His boundless Love enfolds me constantly. 


Hold high your brave young head, my gallant son, 
God will return you home when Right is won. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


meet there. The Protestant arranges for 
Catholic Confessions and Masses, and 
the good Catholic chaplain will arrange 
for Protestant services. 


Living Examples 

To understand the work of the chap- 
lain which is the highest among all 
others enumerated above we must men- 
tion two other items. The above work 
emanates from the desire to help out of 
a Christian spirit. Now the New Testa- 
ment followers of Christ were im- 
pressed by the teachings and healings 
of the Master. He “taught as one hay- 
ing authority.” But the followers were 
far more impressed by the way He 
lived among men. He walked and taught 
among men. Jesus was a walking ser- 
mon. Over here in the army I have 
learned that men are influenced by acts, 
and the walking ministry of the chap- 


vulgarity, and all kinds of misconduct. 
and at the same time the chaplain 
should be present, but not share these 
things. The chaplain is expected to dis- 
approve such behavior, but not to the 
extent of assuming a “holier than thou” 
attitude. Men do, in most cases, guard 
against bad conduct and language 
around the chaplain. In many cases. 
men are fine Christian examples. 

This life is not all one-way service. 
The men respond and do much for the 
chaplain. The clerk is the medium be- 
tween chaplain and men. My clerk is: 
a musician, Christian, and a fine ex- 
ample to the men. 

The men will approach my clerk say- 
ing: “Deacon! Do you have, or what do: 
you think?” Corporal Willy will an- 
swer and do all he can before they go. 
Then the corporal will say: “You better 
see the chaplain about it before you go.” 
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DEBT REDUCTIONS AND BURNING OF MORTGAGE IN CANADA 


CanapA is enjoying a remarkably 
mild winter with very little snow. We 
have entered February, and the coldest 
weather in Saskatoon so far has been 
twenty-five degrees below zero, and 
that only for two nights. Most of the 
time it is little below freezing. The 
landscape of Manitoba west of Wini- 
peg looks more like what may be ex- 
pected in October than in mid-winter. 
‘There is no snow, and the stubble in the 
fields is fresh and golden. Ontario also 
has been mild, and,it is reported that 
the making of maple sugar in the woods 
has begun. A visitor from Vancouver 
to Brantford, expecting to escape for a 
few days from the rains of the Pacific 
Coast, complained that he found no re- 
lief in Ontario. On évery day of his 
visit but one it rained! The prairies 
have not been cold; yet it has not 
rained. The days have been sunny and 
the nights gloriously clear. 

People are very busy and times are 
prosperous. Canadian railway travel 
has increased 315 per cent, and other 
public services have expanded in pro- 
portion. There is “much running to and 
fro” and yet it is not a frivolous flitting 
_ about. Those who travel have work to 

do that takes them here and there. This 
is, of course, particularly true of men 
and women in uniform. They look like 
people conscious of obligations that are 
to be taken seriously. While they are 
in high spirits, their deportment is 
above reproach. In fact, the war serv- 
ices personnel set an excellent example 
for civilians to follow. They are a very 
noble type of young people. Some 
times parents are concerned about théir 
daughters putting on uniform. Such 
anxiety springs from ignorance of the 
conditions that prevail in army life in 
Canada. I have seen many on much 
travel and elsewhere, and much good 
ean be said of them. Others who have 
traveled make similar observations. 
Discipline is on a very high plane. 


Rid of Liabilities 

Trinity Church, Hamilton, Ontario, 
has just held a most impressive cele- 
bration following an energetic cam- 
paign to become “Debt-free in Forty- 
three.” The sum of $4,200 was brought 
in during the year, and the mortgage 
was burned in the presence of a large 
congregation to a great paean of praise 
to God. The congregation and pastor 
are to be congratulated. In 1928 the 
parish had a debt of about $17,000. In 
1935 and 1936 the church building was 
reconstructed and refurnished at a cost 
of $13,000. In 1944 no liabilities remain! 
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By N. Wi1Lison 


And that is not all. During the year a 
pastor’s study was added to the build- 
ing, the cost being donated by two loyal 
members in thanksgiving for the birth 
of a daughter. The vestry was fur- 
nished with a beautiful cabinet and 
carpet. There are other signs of loy- 
alty. The congregation, at its annual 
meeting, unanimously agreed to en- 
dorse the Canada Synod Pension Plan, 
involving a contribution for the bene- 
fit of the pastor of four per cent of his 
salary. One member offered to defray 
the cost of the weekly printing of the 
parish bulletin. The church council is 
about to arrange for the repointing of 
the brick walls and the redecorating of 
the interior of the church. And they are 
looking forward to the erecting of the 
tower. Pastor Mehlenbacher began his 
work in the late autumn of 1936. 
Recently St. Paul’s congregation in 
Hamilton, J. H. Reble, D.D., pastor, 
held happy anniversary and mortgage- 
burning services. Some years ago this 
congregation installed a new pipe or- 
gan and that is now paid for. Dr. Reble 
has been pastor for many years. He 
has also been president of the Canada 
Synod ever since the merger with the 
Central Canada Synod in 1925. He is 
the ‘Canadian representative on the 
Board of American Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church and was for a 
number of years a member of the 
Board of Pensions. He has one son in 
the ministry, the Rev. Otto Reble of 
Windsor, Ontario, and another son 
studying for the ministry at Waterloo. 


Good News from Waterloo 

And what thrilling news comes from 
Waterloo! I have just been informed 
that President Schmieder of the Semi- 
nary Board has announced a gathering 
of funds large enough to meet the en- 
tire indebtedness! Congratulations! For 
some years there have been annual re- 
ductions in the debt, but until recently 
$18,000 remained. Business men of 
Kitchener and Waterloo, recognizing 
the value to the community of a Senior 
College of Arts, have made this final 
achievement possible. Why should not 
the community support such a college? 
When McMaster University was moved 
from Toronto to Hamilton it received a 
grant of one million dollars. Waterloo 
College is a small university and has 
an excellent reputation. It is now 
twenty years since it was affiliated 
with the University of Western Ontario. 
It developed out of preparatory courses 
given to students of the seminary that 
was established in 1911. It was my priv- 


ilege to be the first instructor in this 
preparatory work, first principal of the 
college school and first registrar of the 
college. The Board has done well to 
place these schools on a debt-free basis 
before Dr. Lehmann, the new president, 
takes over his duties. May God con- — 
tinue to bless the labors of the Church 
in this field. 


Lutherans in Canada 
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: 
according to the census of 1941, num- | 
bered 401,153. Less than half of these © 
are connected with congregations. There — 
is a call to energetic home mission and — 
educational work. Much is being done. — 
Saskatoon Seminary was established in . 
1913 and Luther Seminary of the N. L. 
C. A. began work in 1939, There are : 
three junior colleges in Western Can- © 
ada, at Regina, Edmonton and Cam- 
rose controlled by the American Lu- — 
theran Church, the Missouri Synod and ~ 
the Norwegian Church respectively. 
Strong support is being given these in- — 
stitutions. For example, a few years — 
ago the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the A. L. C. invested $75,000 in anew © 
building, and I am informed the church ~ 
has recently voted $100,000 for another © 
building. The seminary at Saskatoon | 
is in need of a new building. Where 
can a friend be found like him who > 
donated $150,000 to Wittenberg? 


The Rev. Victor Monk, at one time 
pastor of St. Matthew’s Church in 
Brantford, Ontario, and more recently 
of the Nova Scotia Synod, has been ap- 
pointed a chaplain in the Canadian Air 
Force and is stationed at Trenton. 


A Musical Chaplain 


Tue adaptability of chaplains is illus- — 
trated in a report that has been pub- 
lished concerning Capt. Delmar Leslie 
Dyreson, who prior to his present work © 
was pastor of a Lutheran church in San — 
Diego, Calif. Among his accomplish-— 
ments is his ability to play the accor-~ 
dion. The report reaching THe LUTHERAN 
from Washington, D. C., describes him 
as playing “swing music on his accor- 
dion to soothe the jitters of one Amer- 
ican unit the night before they stormed — 
ashore below Rome. Homer Bigart, 
correspondent representing the com- 
bined American press, is authority for 
the incident. 

From the same source we have a 
story which indicates Chaplain Dyre- 
son’s ability as a swimmer. On an ex- 
pedition dated November 8, 1942, “the 
landing boat on board which the chap-— 
lain was, rammed into the rocks 200° 
yards off shore. He swam to the beach 
with a guide rope so that less able 
swimmers could haul themselves 
ashore.” 
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| The Top of I enois 


PROGRESS REPORTED IN NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Mr. R. L. Fosberg, treasurer of the 
Illinois Synod, reports that the North- 
ern Conference has paid 88 per cent of 
its apportionment for the year 1943. The 
total amount of apportionment received 
for the Illinois Synod is 75 per cent, 
which is an increase of 13 per cent 
above the previous year. = 


100 Per Cent Paid 

The congregations at the top of IIli- 
nois which have paid 100 per cent or 
more of their apportionment are: 
Amity, Lena (the Rev. A. H. Stone was 
pastor); First, Chadwick, the Rev. Earl 
Coble; St. Paul, Dixon, Dr. Lloyd 
Walter; First, Freeport, the Rev. C. F. 
Landwere; Lutheran, Manlius, the Rev. 
John Zeltin; Trinity, Milledgeville, Dr. 
F. M. Keller; Trinity, Mt. Morris, the 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


Welcome to Des Moines, Iowa 


ST. JOHN’S EV. LUTHERAN 


CHURCH 
SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 


This downtown church especially wel- 
comes visitors, members of the WAAC 
and men in the Service. 


Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. George P. Krebs, B.D., Associate 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 
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Rev. A. M. Neumann; St. Paul, Na- 
chusa, the Rev. F. R. Bacon; St. Paul, 
Oregon, the Rev. J. E. Dale; St. Paul, 
Pearl City, the Rev. T. S. Bolton; St. 
Matthew, Princeton, Dr. A. O. Becker; 
Trinity, Rockford, Dr. O. G. Beck- 
strand; St. John, Sterling, the Rev. 
A. H. Keck, Jr. 


The Northern Conference has con- 
tributed $745 toward the Property and 
Lot Fund of synod. This fund-is used 
to aid newly organized mission congre- 
gations in purchasing lots. The congre- 
gations raised $6,500 for Lutheran 
World Action. 


The Rockford District Brotherhood 
met in Messiah Church, Rockford, the 
Rey. C. P. Karriker pastor. The Mes- 
siah Brotherhood broke tradition by 
having a lady speaker on the program 
in the person of Miss Ellen Stiles, prin- 
cipal of the Lincoln Park Public School, 
which is said to be the largest rural 
grade school in the United States. The 
enrollment is over 1,000 pupils. Miss 
Stiles spoke of the danger of “Over 
Emphasizing Child Delinquency.” She 
is a member of Messiah Church. The 
next meeting of the District Brother- 
hood will be held in Calvary Church, 
Rockford, of which the writer is pastor. 


Personal 

The Rev. Earl Coble of Chadwick 
was the speaker at the meeting of the 
Freeport District Brotherhood held in 
the Kent Church of the Pearl City-Kent 
Charge, the Rev. T. S. Bolton pastor. 


O. O. Arnold, D.D., Dayton, Ohio, 
chairman of the Rural Church Com- 
mission of the United Lutheran Church, 
was the guest speaker at Trinity 
Church, Milledgeville, F. M. Keller, 
D.D., pastor. “The Rural Church” was 
the subject of his message. 


The Rev. Lebbeus Woods has entered 
his twenty-fifth year as pastor of Christ 
Church, Sharon, Wis. Mr. Woods re- 
ports that the Luther League is the 
most active and largest during his pas- 
torate and that a larger number of 
members communed than at any time 
in the history of Christ Church. 


St. Paul’s Church, Nachusa, the Rev. 
F. R. Bacon pastor, reports a year of ex- 
ceptional progress. The interior of the 
church has been redecorated; a chancel 
has been built; an altar, pulpit and 
lectern are being made. As a memo- 
rial, a picture of Christ in Gethsemane 
now being painted, will be placed above 
the altar. Dedication is set for Feb- 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, DD., Pastor 
Sunday Services 


9:30 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 
Morning Service 
Broadcast over 
Sta.W JAS 


IN SEATTLE 


A friendly welcome awaits you 


at 


Central 
Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


| CHURCH SCHOOL ................. . 9:45 A.M. 
DIVINE SERVICE .................... 11:00 A. M. 


When in NORFOLK, VA. 
worship at 


First Lutheran Church 


1301 COLLEY AVENUE 
Luther W. Strickler, D.D., Pastor 
Sunday Services 
Church School— 
9:30 A.M 


Morning Service— 
: 11: 00 
Luther League— 

7: 00 P. 

Evening Service— 

8: 00 P. 


A cordial welcome 
to 


| When in San Francisco Attend | 

St. Mark’s Lutheran Church | 

1135 O’FARRELL STREET ; 
Founded in 1849. 


9:45 A.M. | 
11:00 A.M. Ef 


The Reverend J. George Dorn, D.D., 
Pastor 


ruary. The model constitution was 
adopted at the annual meeting Decem- 
ber 29. Checks for $50 and $75 were 
recently received from boys in the serv- 
ice who wanted to make a sacrificial 
gift to the church “back home.” 


St. John’s Church, the Rev. T. S. 
Bolton pastor, has paid its debt of $4,000 
in full. Pastor Bolton reports that the 
churches in the Pearl City-Kent Charge 
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A “BEDTIME STORY” 
FOR FIGHTING MEN 


At an aerodrome noisily preparing for the 
night’s operations, a pilot began to read aloud. 

“And, behold, two of them went that same 
day to a village called Emmaus...and they 
talked together of all these things which had 
happened. 

“And it came to pass, that, while they com- 
muned together and reasoned, Jesus Himself 
drew near, and went with them? 

Gradually the room stilled. The pilot fin- 
ished, closed the book. “There’s my ‘bedtime 
story: If I should come down tonight I should 
like to feel those thoughts were my last? 

You make it possible to give this spiritual 
comfort to our young men and women in the 
Armed Forces, either through direct contribu- 
tion or through your purchase of an American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreement. Under this 
Plan you receive an assured income as long as 
you live. Learn more about this great Plan! 


Pm FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
—Poontow: a ee i 
1 Geeeeey American Bible Society, 


1 Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. | 
(J Please ser? me, without obligation, your | 

1 ~ booklet L-29 entitled “A Gift That Lives’’ 

| UI enclose $______. to provide Testaments | 

| for the boys end girls in our armed forces. | 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL. 


“The Church at the Luther Monument” 
Thomas Circle, 14th and N Sts., N. W. 
Sunday School for All Ages at 9: 45 
The Morning Service at 11: 00 
Luther Leagues at 6: 30 P. M. 

The Bible Hour at 8 P. M. 


L. Ralph Tabor, Pastor 


When in 
Baltimore visit 


TRINITY 


Lutheran Church 
2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west from 
Highway No. 1 on Balti- 
more Street Car No. 15 
from the center of the 
city direct to the church. 
P. S. Baringer, D.D., 

Pastor 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 
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keep in touch regularly with the men 
in the armed services. One young 
woman is also in the service from this 
charge. 


Grace Church, Monroe, Wis., the Rev. 
N. Mendenhall pastor, had the misfor- 
tune of having the furnace wear out. 
This necessitated replacing the entire 
heating system. Fortunately, all neces- 
sary permissions have been secured. 
The new heating system will cost nearly 
$2,000 of which $1,050 was immediately 
contributed by about one half of the 
members. Pastor Mendenhall thinks 
that when all the members are con- 
tacted the cost will be entirely paid. 

Grace Church has made wonderful 
progress in the one year of Mr. Men- 
denhall’s pastorate. This speaks well 
for the future of Grace Church. 


Beating Gas Rationing 

Calvary Church, Rockford. Because 
of the “gas rationing,’ the men felt 
they did not have the necessary gaso- 
line to put on the Every Member Vis- 
itation as in former years. This was 
explained to the members of the con- 
gregation several times both by letter 
and from the pulpit. 

The members were asked to come to 
the church prepared to fill out their 
Covenant Cards. Several Sundays were 
designated for. this purpose. Th¢ church 
council was well pleased with the re- 
sult. Fully as many Covenant Cards 
were filled out, signed and handed in 
as the previous year. The total amount 
subscribed was $900 above the pre- 
vious year. All of this came in vol- 
untarily. The Lutheran Laymen’s lit- 
erature, which is very fine, was used. 

The church council feels that if this 
fine spirit and co-operation continues, 
the problem of the Every Member Vis- 


itation, for financial support, is solved, 
not only for the “duration” but after- 
wards. 


Increases in Pastors’ Salaries 

seem to be in order. Some of the 
church councils and congregations have 
felt that with the rising cost of living 
the pastor should have an increase in 
salary. The First Lutheran Church of 
Chadwick increased Pastor Coble’s sal- 
ary $200; Calvary Church, Rockford, 
gave the pastor a $200 increase in sal- 
ary; and Messiah Church, Rockford, 
voted Pastor Karriker an increase in 
salary of $300. The Pearl City-Kent 
churches voted pastor T. S. Bolton a 10 
per cent increase. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Polo, the Rev. Martin Kabele pastor, 
recently organized a Young People’s 
Luther League and a Young Married 
Couple’s Club. A new stoker was in- 
stalled at a cost of $476 and the insur- 
ance was renewed and increased. All of 
this was paid for in cash. 


Trinity Church, Harvard, the Rev. 
L. C. Mueller pastor, has redecorated 
the church, Sunday school rooms, of- 
fice, narthex and sacristy, and pur- 
chased four lots adjoining the church. 
The proposed Sunday school building 
will be erected on the present parking 
lot. Both projects are paid for. A cabin 
has been prepared for the Boy Scouts, 
and is wired for electricity and heated 


with an oil stove. A lathe and other © 


woodworking tools are to be installed. 


The organ at Trinity Church, Mt. 
Morris, has been repaired at a cost of 
$260 which was promptly paid. The’ 
congregation has paid $116 toward the 
Property and Lot Fund of synod. The 
Rey. A. M. Neumann is the pastor. 


Whidwest Whicollanies 


VALUABLE ADDITIONS TO SEMINARY AND COLLEGE LIBRARIES 
Special Celebrations of Congregations and Individuals 


Western Theological Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Nebr., has acquired what is con- 
sidered among all publications of Lu- 
ther’s works, “the standard edition, 
edited with great care and expense, the 
‘Weimar Edition.’ It is rightly entitled, 
The Complete Critical Edition of the 
Works of Dr. Martin Luther.” Original 
subscribers paid $700 for the sixty-nine 
volumes, however, the seminary ac- 
quired this valuable set, through the 
good offices of Prof. Dr. P. W. H. Fred- 
erick, under favorable terms at a bar- 
gain price. 


Dr. Holmes Dysinger, dean emeritus 
of Western Theological Seminary, Fre- 


By Martin ScHROEDER 


mont, Nebr., has made a further dona- 
tion from his library of about 2,000 
books to Midland College by the trans- © 
fer of fifty volumes, mostly on ethics. 
The greater part of his valuable literary 
possessions is being given to Western 
Seminary, where a memorial fund has 
been established. 


A rare copy of Josephus’ History of 
the Jews has been donated to Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebr. It is the gift 
of Mr. A. F. Buechler of Grand Island, 
Nebr., editor emeritus of the Grand 
Island Independent. The book was pub- 
lished in 1711 at Frankfurt on the Main, 
Germany, and is the second oldest 
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volume in the college library, the old- 
est being the Geneva Bible, printed in 
1599, which was given to the college by 
Prof. George H. Hartwig. 


Westboro Church Rejoices 

St. John’s Congregation, Westboro, 
Mo., celebrated Christmas with addi- 
tional cause for rejoicing. Though their 
new church was dedicated but twelve 
months earlier, after raising more than 
$40,000 for its purpose during the pre- 
vious twelve-month period, this year’s 
end found them with every indebted- 
ness taken care of, enabling Pastor 
F. W. Nolte, D.D., to serve, and his con- 
gregation to worship in a new $48,000 
edifice not only free from financial wor- 
ries, but with a $500 maintenance fund 
on hand. It serves to emphasize that 
the open-country church, when well 
administered in a long-time pastorate 
and loved by a loyal membership, can 
still be a vital part of the church at 
large. Congratulations! 


Dr. Ernest A. Walter of Hastings, 
Nebr., chairman of the Social Missions 
Committee of Midwest Synod, referring 
to the action of the Southern Confer- 
ence of his synod in regard to dea- 
coness training for this region, states in 
a letter sent to all Midwest pastors, 
“This writer knows positively that the 
first constitution of Tabitha Home (Lin- 
eoln, Nebr.) provided for deaconess 
training as one of the purposes for the 
establishment of the Home.” 


The installation of art glass windows, 
one of the few non-priority items which 
churches still can buy, is spreading in 
Midwest Synod. The latest to report 
this improvement for beautifying their 
place of worship is Christ Church near 
Louisville, Nebr., the Rev. A. B. J. 
Lentz pastor. 


A Golden Wedding Anniversary 

After celebrating at the last syn- 
odical convention the golden anniver- 
~ sary of his ordination, on January 2 it 
was the privilege of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Wilhelm Harder of Hanover, Kan., to 
observe their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary, surrounded by children and 
grandchildren and a host of neighboring 
pastors and friends. Orchids for the 
bride and valuable gifts for both started 
the day off when family and guests 
gathered for the noonday feast, followed 
at three o’clock by a special anniversary 
service in Zion Lutheran Church 
(where they are now members) in 
jcharge of Dr. Ernest Walter. In a sol- 
emn rite, reminiscent of fifty years ago, 
the praises of the Almighty were sung 
and prayer offered in recognition of 
God’s goodness. Participating in the 
service were also Pastors H. L. Lenser 
of Homer City, Kan., P. O. Spehr and 
Otto Spehr of Diller, and Werner Wel- 
chert of Lanham, Kan. 
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Pastor Harder was born seventy-five 
years ago at Itzehoe in Germany. While 
attending the Breklum Seminary he 
met in Miss Martha Dorothea Paulsen 
of Bredstedt his companion for life’s 
journey. They were married at Ken- 
sington, Pa., by Dr. Carl Zinssmeister, 
and from then on served together con- 
gregations of the Midwest Synod in 
South Dakota, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. 

Four sons and six daughters were 
born to this union, of whom one son 
died in infancy. The following are in the 
work of the church: the Rev. Max 
Harder of Johnsonburg, Pa.;. Mrs. 
Martha (Dr. L. S. G.) Miller of Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Miss Helene Harder of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; both sisters being former 
missionaries to Japan; and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth (Dr. Ernest) Walter of Hastings, 
Nebr. Though apparently retired, Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Harder are vigorous and in 
good health. 


Increasing their total benevolence 
from $420 in 1942 to $818 in 1943, is the 
record of Resurrection Church, Gretna, 
Nebr. The Rev. Paul H. G. Moessner is 
the pastor under whose guidance this 
was accomplished. He also serves 
Friedens Church of near-by Papillion, 
whose mission. offerings have likewise 
increased. The choirs of both churches, 
including the Junior group, wore their 
new vestments for the first time on the 
occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration of the U. L. C. A. Under 
the direction of the Rev. Warren F. V. 
Churchill of St. John’s Church, Ben- 
nington, Nebr., and the colaboration of 
his choir, concerts were given in the 
three churches of the two pastors. Pas- 
tor Moessner brought the anniversary 
message. The offerings were applied to 
the Ministerial Pension and Relief Fund. 


For twenty-five years of faithful 
service as church school superintendent, 
Mr. Fred Walter of St. Peter’s Church 
of Creston, Nebr., was presented by the 
church council at a special ceremony 
with Hoffman’s picture, “Christ in 
Gethsemane.” 


Martin Luther Seminary Sold 

The Martin Luther Seminary prop- 
erty in Lincoln, Nebr., has been sold. 
Beginning in 1913, the institution served 
for twenty-one years the special lin- 
guistic needs of Midwest Synod and 
such fields which required this partic- 
ular preparation. With the change in 
requirements, changes were also made 
in the handling of ministerial training 
and arrangements were made with 


other institutions for the continuation . 


of an adjusted educational program. 
This left the building available for other 
purposes. The neighboring Calvary Lu- 
theran Church (Missouri Synod) has 
acquired the property for use as a paro- 
chial school. 


FIVE MINUTES A DAY 


Compiled by Robert E. Speer 


A book of daily personal devo- 
tions. “You will be feasting on the 
finest spiritual fare when you read 
these pages and your spirit will re- 
vive under the impact of the ele- 
vating power of Scripture, poetry, 
and prayer.”’—The Presbyterian Mes- 
senger. $1.00 


A COMPEND OF 
LUTHER’S THEOLOGY 
Edited by Hugh T. Kerr, Jr. 


“This selection of Luther’s writ- 
ings will prove a boon to those who 
would like to know what the great 
reformer wrote and believed .. . It 
is well arranged . . . makes surpris- 
ingly interesting reading.” — The 
Presbyterian $2.00 


CHOOSE YE THIS DAY 


by Elmer G. Homrighausen 


“Another arresting book ... by a 
dynamic Princeton teacher and 


preacher .. . A clear and helpful 
thesis on evangelism, so important 
and timely for this war period.’— 
Pennsylvania Herald. $1.50 


THE DIVINE-HUMAN 
ENCOUNTER 


by Emil Brunner 
“This is the work of a great theo- 
logian . . . The divine-human en- 
counter implies the contact of man 
with God which invariably results 
in the discovery and understanding 
of new truth.”—Religious Telescope. 
$2.50 
At Your Denominational Bookstore, 
or 
THE 
WESTMINSTER 


PRESS 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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answer fo PEACE 


and UNDERSTANDING 
between 

NEIGHBORS and NATIONS 
is found in 

the BOOK of BOOKS... 


Trade Mark 


National BiBLEs 


Since 1863...A¢ Your Bookstore — 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 
JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 


Chicago 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
opportunity to “break into” fascinating 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.00 per 
hour spare time. Experience unnecessa 
Write today for details. NO OBLIGATIO 
Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


. for a fine single 
room with bath ¢ 


£273.50 to 57.00 Double 


1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
Hotel rey 


George H. Newton ~eManager 


1000 ROOMS - 


Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


A Reticgious Emphasis Week was 
sponsored by the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation in an attempt to reach every 
student on the campus of Wittenberg 
College, Springfield, Ohio. The activ- 
ities began January 18. During the 
week, chapel talks were made by Pres- 
ident Tulloss, the Rev. Carveth Mitchell 
of Columbus, and the Rev. Ralph Loew 
of Washington, D. C. 

Brief memorial services were held for 
Wittenberg gold star service men at 
convocation January 17. Dean Charles 
G. Shatzer presided, and Dr. Robert G. 
Remsberg led the devotional period. 


Thiel College 


THE seventy-fourth anniversary of 
the founding of Thiel College was ob- 
served February 2. Preceding the eve- 
ning program, faculty members and 
representative citizens of Greenville, 
Pa., were guests at a dinner given by 
the college. The spirit of the “Found- 
ing Fathers” was portrayed vividly by 
the Thiel Players, who enacted the play 
written and directed by Prof. Ernest 
Heissenbuttel. Robbin B. Wolf, Esq., 


If You’re Going to 


the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF 
CURRENT FILMS 


PREPARED BY INDEPENDENT FILMSCORES, 
A PRIVATE REVIEWING SERVICE. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Happy Land, Hit the Ice, 
The Human Comedy, In Which We Serve, 
Lassie Come Home, Madame Curie, My 
Friend Flicka, Report from the Aleutians, 
Saludos Amigos, The Silent Village, Spit- 
fire, This Is the Army, Thousands Cheer. 

For Mature Audience: Action in the 
North Atlantic, Claudia, Corvette K-225, 
Desert Victory, The Ox-Bow Incident, 
Sahara, Watch on the Rhine, The Young 
Mr. Pitt. 


NEW PICTURES 


Career Girl (Producers). Frances Lang- 
ford, Edward Norris. Comedy, with songs, 
about a stage-struck girl’s finally success- 
ful efforts to win recognition in New York 
City... . An oft-used plot, stilted in dia- 
logue, adolescent in theme, routine in ex- 
ecution. M, Y. 


Charlie Chan in the Secret Service 
(Mono.). Sidney Toler. Melodrama. The 
famous Chinese detective uses unique de- 
ductive powers to solve murder in secret- 
weapon case.... The “Chan” series may 
be noted as one step in interracial appre- 


devoted servant of the Church, gave a 
masterful message on the subject, 
“Headed Right.” 
The War Service Training Unit of 
seventy men at Thiel College was dis- 
continued in January. All colleges per- — 
forming this kind of useful training | 
were eliminated because the need for 
such training is past. There were con- 
crete benefits from this program, and — 
Thiel is grateful for having had this op- 
portunity to share actively in the War 
Training Program. | 
The second semester enrollment is | 
only one less than the first semester. | 
This speaks eloquently for the excellent | 
work of the faculty and the loyalty of | 
the students. The entering freshman 
class helped to maintain the enrollment. | 
Dr. Paul J. Hoh of the Philadelphia | 
Seminary was with us February 10. He 
addressed the faculty and students in | 
chapel, conducted a forum on life prob- 
lems, addressed the faculty, and spoke 
to the mémbers of the T. B. Roth Club, | 
Students were tremendously impressed | 
by his deep spiritual understanding. 
Along with other colleges Thiel must | 
have an increase in women students)! 
next September. The need for adequate 
housing is imperative. Present housing 
facilities are crowded. 


t 


ciation. This first since a minor studio has) 
taken over is typical of previous install-- 
ments. Passable detective fare. M, Y. | 


Jack London (UA). Susan Hayward, 
Michael O’Shea. Biography. Separate epi- | 
sodes relate writer’s experiences as seaman, 
prospector, chiefly as correspondent dur-| 
ing Russo-Japanese war learning Japanese 
ambitions, treachery. . . . Interesting sub- | 
ject matter has been given such sketchy | 
treatment that a coherent picture of the 
man never comes through, while emphasis 
to produce: hindsight anti-Japanese prop- 
aganda seems contrived, intrusive. Epi-| 
sodic. M. } 


Mystery Broadcast (Rep.). Frank Albert- | 
son, Ruth Terry. Melodrama. Rival con- | 
ductors of radio mystery. programs get| 
chance to solve real-life murders. ... A| 
highly complicated plot developed with | 
out distinction. Confused. M, Y. 


The Naval Log of Victory (The March.) 
of Time; a short). Documentary. Retrac--|| 
ing of naval strategy since Pearl Harbor :| 

. An interesting, clearly presented sum—) 
mary, particularly effective in use of ani—| 
mated charts and maps. Informative. | 

M,°Y, C} 


Task Force (War.). Documentary shor*| 
showing work of coast guard in providing) 
escort service and landing invasion forces) 
on enemy shores. .. . In technicolor tha®) 
sometimes produces an eerie rather thar) 
realistic effect, this provides an interesting 
picture of developments much in the news: 
at present. M, Y, C. ' 


“MI” means “may appeal to mature audience” 
“Y” means “may appeal to youth” 
“C” means “may appeal to children” 
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Wm. Lehmberg & Sons, Inc. 
138 N. 10TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lutheran cruwany 
CHICAGO CHIAG theological SEMINARY SEMINARY 


In America’s Theological Center 


Undergraduate summer quarter begins 
May 22. 


Graduate summer residence term— 
July 30-August 18 


Suburban location, thorough instruction, 
practical field work, metropolitan contacts, 
combine to give the Seminary a strategic 
place in preparing a strong ministry for to- 
morrow’s needs. 


Inquiries may be addressed to: 
Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
1600 S. 11th Ave., Maywood, Illinois 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


The Rev. August F. A. Neudoerffer, 
- a Wagner College alumnus of the class 
of 1902, was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity at the mid- 
year commencement exercises January 
30. The degree, which was awarded in 
absentia because of Dr. Neudoerffer’s 
sudden call to return to India, was 
awarded in recognition of his many 
years of outstanding service as a mis- 
sionary at Rajahmundry, India. 

Seventeen baccalaureate degrees 
were also conferred at the impressive 
commencement service, at which Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton, president of the 
‘college, was the principal speaker. The 
baccalaureate sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Carl J. Sutter, associate pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Staten Island. 
His topic was, “A Vertical Gospel for a 
Horizontal World.” 

The Herbert Holter Memorial was 
awarded to James LaHart for his out- 
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standing participation in athletic life 
at Wagner. The award is made each 
year upon the recommendation of the 
Board of Athletic Control. 

At the January 30 meeting of the 
Alumni Association, officers for the 
coming year were elected: Henry 
Endress, president; the Rev. Carl J. 
Sutter, vice-president; Mrs. Dorothea 
Heins Holmstrup, secretary; the Rev. 
Hermann A. Meyer, treasurer. 

The entering of 62 new students this 
month, 40 of whom are cadet nurses, 
has raised Wagner’s enrollment to a 
new high of 224 students. An intensive 
“Freshmen Week” program, designed 
to orientate the entering students to 
college life, was begun January 31. 

Scholarship examinations will be 
given candidates for the Jubilee and 
Dreyfus scholarships March 24. 


Philadelphia Seminary 
Auxiliary 


How students of theology are helped 
or hindered in their training by their 
environment, the comforts and the con- 
veniences of the seminary dormitories 
was told to almost 200 of the 570 mem- 
bers of the New York Chapter of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Philadelphia 
Seminary by Senior Student Moser and 
through a skit written by Miss Helen 
Knubel of New Rochelle, N. Y., in 
which four alumni of recent years 
“starred”: Pastors Paul J. Kirsch of 
New York City, Gunther J. Stippich 
and Edward A. Sheldon of Brooklyn, 
and Harris L. Willis of Mt. Kisco. 

The annual meeting of the chapter 
was held in St. Peter’s Church, New 
York City, January 27, just one year 
from the date of formal organization. 
Women from fifty-five churches of the 
metropolitan area attended and re- 
elected the charter officers of the chap- 
ter: Honorary president, Mrs. F. H. 
Knubel; president, Mrs. Werner 
Jentsch; vice-presidents, Mrs. Alfred 
Moldenke and Mrs. Ernest Mollenauer; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Charles K. 
Fegley; correspondent secretary, Mrs. 
William Bruckner; financial secretary, 
Mrs. Ernest Brennecke; treasurer, Mrs. 
Walter Ruccius. 

The chapter is an association of 
women of Lutheran churches of the 
metropolitan area, whose interest and 
support are directed toward the proper 


equipment, furnishing and maintenance * 


of the homelike atmosphere of the dor- 
mitories of the Philadelphia Seminary. 
It is one of three in the United Synod 
of New York, the other two being lo- 
cated at Rochester and Buffalo respec- 
tively. 

Additional memberships in the chap- 
ter received at the annual meeting ad- 
vanced these figures to 808, represent- 


God’s Living Truths 


By Leander M. Zimmerman 
Pocket Size. Cloth Bound, Postpaid, 50 cents. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 

“Placed on the bedside table or carried 
along on a journey, or perchance mailed to 


an interested service man, its devotional 
content will fit into many a spiritual need.” 


THE LUTHERAN STANDARD 

“Some spiritual insights can come onl 
with age and experience. Dr. Zimmerman’s 
words offer such insights with conviction 
and comfort for readers of all ages.” 


THE WATCHMAN EXAMINER 

“God’s Living Truths will gladden many 
a life and encourage all its readers to enjoy 
the provisions of God’s grace.” 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 

“A delightful pocket volume of helpful 
meditations, with a fitting benediction to a 
splendid little volume.” 


Order, from 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Is Church Music Your Problem? 


Subscribe to 


Sursum Corda 


The Church Music Quarterly for Choirs, 
Choirmasters, Organists. 


Anthems and helps in every issue. 
$1.50 a year. Sample copy, 50 cents. 
$1.00 per year in groups. 


Address—SURSUM CORDA, Elkhorn, Wis. 
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ing sixty-three congregations. Its finan- 
cial record for the year ran in excess 
of $1,000. The Emma Moldenke Circle 


of St. Peter’s Church, Manhattan, an-  nesg which may properly come before it. 


nounced a gift of $400 toward furnish- 
ing two rooms at the seminary as 
memorials to Mrs. Emma Moldenke. 
The chapter is proud of a life member- 
ship through the interest of Dr. Trexler. 
Other life members are Mrs. Henry union at 9.00 A. M. 


CONFERENCE 


Beisler, Jersey City, N. J.; Mrs. F. H. 


Knubel, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Mr. A. F. 
Knoepke, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


the fifth anniversary luncheon of the 
parent auxiliary in Philadelphia Feb- 
HELEN KNUBEL. 


ruary 2. 
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The Rev. Lemuel Hezekiah Dreher Chapman 
: son of J. L. and Almenia Dreher Chapman, was 
A delegation of ten members attended porn in Little Mountain, S. C., November 29, 
1875, and passed into life eternal January 19, 
1944, at the age of sixty-eight years, at his home 
in Sharpsburg, Md. His early life was spent 
on a farm and he attended the public school of 
his community. Being of a studious mind and 


©. Forth. Fath. 


“O for a faith that will not shrink 
Though pressed by many a foe; 
That will not tremble on the brink 

Of poverty or woe.” 


Faith such as this is needed in times 
like these. To strengthen such a faith 
God has given His Church able leaders. 
Some verbal! pillars they have erected 
beneath that faith are: wu 


THE WAY 
By Charles M. Jacobs 

Here are the facts of religion and Chris- 
tian truth in simple language and in a charm- 
ing style. Jesus Christ is shown as the source 
and center of Christianity and the true glory 
of the really Christian life is emphasized. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


LUTHER’S SMALL CATECHISM, An Ex- 
planation 

By Jos ph Stump 

Several hundred thousand copies of this 
book have served in the instruction of as 
many members of our church. One of the 
most helpful means, by reason of the nature 
of presentation, for obtaining a quick review 
of the basic elements of catechetical instruc- 
tion. Cloth, 40 cents. 


WHY I AM A CHRISTIAN 
By O. Hallesby 


With an approach that is intelligent, con- 
siderate and compassionate, and clothed with 
the warmth of a fervent personal faith, this 
book will open wide vistas, particularly for 
those who are confused or honest in their 
doubting. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION 


The Commission of Adjudication of the United 
Lutheran Church will meet in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 10.00 A. M., Wednes- 
day, March 15, for the transaction of all busi- 


B. H. Pershing, Sec. 


The forty-eighth convention of the Central 
Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod will be 
held March 7 in St. John’s Church, MeKeesport, 
Pa., the Rev. R. E. Dozer pastor. The conven- 
tion will open with the Service of Holy Com- 
N. E. Kieffer, Sec. 


. the call to do missionary work in the foreign © 


Chicago 11 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Pittsburgh 22 
Columbia 3 


an outstanding student in the school he fre- 
quently was called upon to substitute for the 
teacher. This experience as a teacher created 
a desire to prepare himself for teaching as a 
profession. For this special preparation he took 
a prescribed course in Newberry College. He 
later passed an examination and received a 
state-wide certificate evidencing his qualifica- 
tion to teach anywhere in the state of South 
Carolina. After several years of teaching he en- 
tered Roanoke College, Virginia, from which he 
graduated in the class of 1906. In 1907 he ma- 
triculated as a student of secondary education, 
pedagogy and sociology in the University. of 
South Carolina, receiving a certificate of grad- 
uation in the class of 1909. 

The next three years were spent in teaching. 
In 1912 he entered the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Columbia, S. C., and graduated with 
the class of 1915. 

He was ordained by the Synod of Virginia 
August 20, 1915, and served four pastorates 
during his ministry: Rio, W. Va., 1915-1917; 
Bluff City, Tenn., 1917-1921; Rockingham Pas- 
torate, Va., 1921-1925. In 1925 he came to 
Sharpsburg, Md., where he remained a faithful 
pastor until his death. 

May 2, 1915, he was united by marriage to 
Miss Clara Mabel Easler of Chester, S. C., by 
the Rev. S. T. Hallman, D.D. 

Surviving, besides his widow, are seven chil- 
dren: Lieut. Jacob D., U. S. Army, Camp Stuart, 
Ga.; Lieut. Hugh D., U. S. Air Force, stationed 
overseas; Norman S., laboratory instructor, 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. Va.; Miss 
Verna M., associated with the Red Cross, Arling- 
sae Va.; Virginia R., Mary A., and Clara E., at 

ome. { 

Pastor Chapman was truly a servant of God. 
He sought neither recognition nor popularity. 
He well knew to be servant of God he would 
have crosses to bear. He had many heavy ones 
(to bear). He bore them with the fortitude of 
a courageous and faithful servant of his heav- | 
enly Father. Like Paul he labored with his 
hands to supplement what he received from 
his pastorate for the support of his family and 
the education of his children. i 

The funeral service was held in the Sunday 
school of the church which he served for nine- 
teen years, conducted by an old friend, Dr. 
M. A. Ashby, assisted by Dr. R. C. Sorrick, 
president of the Synod of Maryland, and Pastors 
Ralph H. Miller and John H. Frey. Dr. Sorrick 
preached the sermon. 

Interment was made in Mountain View Ceme- 
tery, Sharpsburg. Members of the joint council 
of the pastorate served as Lame rie 
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; Mrs. Mary Helena Weber Kayhoe 
entered the Church Triumphant Friday, January 
14, at her home in Winter Park, Fla., at the 
age of eighty-five. 

She was born at Niagara Falls, Canada, May — 
17, 1858, of pious parents and early in life felt — 
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field. Later, attending Wittenberg College in 
Springfield, Ohio, she entered a special training 
course for missionary service in India. Shortly 
before she was to receive her commission, it 
was discovered that she was afflicted with a 
spinal ailment which prohibited her from fol- - 
lowing the call of her heart. : 

For a number of years Mrs. Kayhoe, along 
with her sister, was associated in the millinery © 
business at Upper Sandusky, Ohio. : 

She became the wife of the Rev. J. F. F.— 
Kayhoe July 23, 1889, and to this union two — 
daughters were born, Naomi and Ruth Kayhoe. — 
For thirty-eight years she labored side by side — 
with her beloved husband, doing home mission 
work in Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois and 
Tennessee, winning souls for Christ and teach- — 
ing God’s Word in thought, word and deed. 

e death of her husband on January 14, ~ 
1926, and her elder daughter, Naomi, April 1937, 
only strengthened her zeal to witness for Christ, 
and though failing eyesight and a heart ail-— 
ment prohibited any poe exertion during © 
the last years of her life, she never ceased writ- 
ing those with whom she had labored, or to 
talk with those with whom she came in contact, — 
urging them to watch and Sete and pray for 
the success of the Lord’s work. : 

Aside from her labors within the church 
which she and Pastor Kayhoe served, she was 
always concerned with the work of the church 
at large. She organized several Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies, and at one time was secretary 
of Home Department Work of the old Indiana- 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. 

Her life’s interest was in training young peo- 
pie to be jupright, stalwart Christians and the 
aes she touched and contacted revere her 
oday. | 

She had made her home for the past fifteen 
years in Florida, having moved there on account 
of the ill health of her daughters. Ruth, her 
only survivor, was at her bedside at the time of 
her death. Mrs. A. L. Feldkercher. 


Mrs. Calvin F. Kuder 


Mattie E. Kuder, widow of the late Calvin F. 
Kuder, D.D., died February 16 in Philadelphia, 
Pa. The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Fergu- 
son of Salem, Va., she was married to Dr. Kuder~ 
in 1891 and accompanied him to India, where 
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they began their work in our Mission. After 
five years on the foreign field, Mrs. Kuder re- 
turned to Salem and later shared, until 1908, 
the pastorates of Dr. Kuder at Marietta, Eliza- 
bethville, and Conyngham, all in Pennsylvania. 
In that year Dr. Kuder returned to India and 
Mrs. Kuder later joined him there. 

Since her return from India, Mrs. Kuder was 
an active member of the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. She was at all times a 
leader in the work of the Missionary Society 
of that congregation. She also gave valuable 
service as a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Conference Missionary 
Society, and as a member of the Literature 
Committee of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the United Lutheran Church. Her interest 
in the work of our Mission in India and all 
parts of the world never lessened. 

Firm in her faith, uncomplaining in times of 
trial, she met the days of failing health with 
courage, and at all times showed the indomi- 
table spirit that marks the life of the believer. 
Her keen wit and her ready sense of humor 
brought cheer to those about her. She is sur- 
vived by six sons and one daughter. 

E, F, Rahn. 


The Rev. Guy H. Middlesworth 


Belleville, Pa., who has served as an active pas- 
tor in the United Lutheran Church in America 
for the past twenty-five years, was called to his 
eternal rest on December 3, 1943. 

He was born in Beavertown, Pa., September 
15, 1887, the son of Grant L. and Linda Holter 
Middlesworth. 

Educated for the gospel ministry at Susque- 
hanna University and the Susquehanna The- 
ological Seminary, he was graduated from these 
institutions in 1915 and 1918, and was ordained 
by the Central Pennsylvania Synod at Lewis- 
town, Pa., in 1918. He was married to Miss 
Lillian Price of Yeagertown, Pa., February 26, 
1919, by the Rev. A. H. Spangler, D.D. His 
widow and one son, Guy Ronald, a corporal 
with the 305th Engineering Battalion, Yuma, 
Ariz., remain to mourn his departure. 

His quarter of a century of service in the 
church was spent in two parishes. He was first 
called to minister to the churches of the Oster- 
burg Parish in Bedford County, Pa., where he 
served for five years. His marked success in 
this field was followed by a call from the con- 
gregations of the Belleville, Pa., parish, October 
2, 1923, where he served until death claimed 
him after twenty years of fruitful ministry. 

He was possessed of many splendid traits of 


character that implemented him well for his 


years of service in the gospel ministry. He was 
earnest, sincere and friendly. He was a man of 
fine physique, having engaged in intercollegiate 
athletics during his college days with outstand- 
ing success. He carried this spirit of co-opera- 
tion with him into his work in later years. He 
was always active in community endeavors. He 
not only accepted his position as spiritual leader 
among those whom he was called to serve, but 
he accepted his responsibility for the molding 
and designing of the civic life about him. 

In his long term of Christian service in Belle- 
ville he was honored with the presidency of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Fire Company 
of that borough. He was chiefly instrumental in 
bringing a Lyceum Course into the community 
and was still serving as a committeeman in this 
work at the time of his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Public Assistance in Mifflin 
County for years. 

Twelve years ago Mr. Middlesworth was sud- 
denly stricken with a heart attack. For almost a 
year he was limited in the performance of his 
pastoral duties. Steady improvement then al- 
lowed him to administer a full program in his 
parish and civic relationships. However, the 
weakness manifested itself again and, after sev- 
eral days illness, he fell asleep in the faith of 
the Gospel he had so fervently proclaimed. 

Funeral services were held in St. John’s Church 
of Belleville by two of his college and seminary 
classmates and friends, the Rev. John F. Har- 
kins, D.D., State College, Pa., and the Rev. 
Lester G. Shannon, Williamsport, Pa. They were 
assisted by the Rev. C. H. Brown, Presbyterian 
clergyman of Belleville. The active and hon- 
orary pallbearers included the members of the 
church councils of the two congregations Pastor 
Middlesworth was serving at the time of his 
decease. Interment was made in the Lutheran 
Cemetery of Yeagertown, Pa. 

5 John F. Harkins. 


The Rev. William Henry Myers 


of Reading, Pa., who passed to his eternal re- 
ward, February 8, 1944, aged ninety-two years, 


| was pastor emeritus of Grace Church, which he 


founded and served for fifty-four years. 

He was a son of Washington Myers and wife, 
Susan. He was born at Fredericksburg, Lebanon 
County, Pa., October 22, 1851; graduated at 
Muhlenberg College with A.B. degree, 1873; 
Philadelphia Seminary, 1876; ordained in Trin- 
ity Church, Reading, by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania the same year. He was pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, North Wales, Pa., for two 
years. Then he was called as assistant pastor 
to Trinity Church, Reading, Pa., 1878; pastor 
of Grace Church, Reading, Pa., 1878 to the end 
of his long and busy life. 
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During LENT is the time to acquaint 
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Church Councils — 


Invest $15.60 in TEN copies for a year 
including the “Silent Salesman” Dis- 
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This investment will pay large 
dividends in greater interest, 
activity, loyalty, and support. 


WHY WAIT? DO IT NOW! 


He was a prolific writer as well as an elo- 
quent preacher. Among the products of his pen 
are: The Nineteenth Century Young Man, 1890; 
Here and There Across the Sea, 1891; Through 
Wonderland to Alaska, 1895; Popular Lectures, 
1900. He contributed to metropolitan dailies of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, 1890- 
95. He wrote a weekly column in THe LuTHERAN 
—“‘At Leisure Papers,” 1885-95; and was the 
contributor of a weekly sermon to the Reading 
Times and the Reading Eagle for twenty-five 
years; editor of The Busy Bee and The Helper 
for Home and School, 1896-97; and Quarto-Cen- 
tennial History of Grace Lutheran Church, 
Reading, Pa., 1903. 

Pastor Myers was blessed with good health 
for sixty-seven years in the active ministry, re- 
tiring in 1932, when he was succeeded at Grace 
Church by the Rev. Dr. A. C. Schenck. During 
these later years he spent most of his time at 
the parish house devoting many hours to read- 
ing books in his extensive library. 

During his career he baptized 1,800 children 
and adults; confirmed 2,200; received by cer- 
tificate 1,300; married 1,100 couples and of- 
ficiated at 1,400 funerals. 

Besides his many pastoral cares he was in- 
terested in civic affairs. In 1902 he organized 
the Associated Charities Society, a predecessor 
of the Reading Benevolent Society. Thus his 
interest in social welfare work paralleled his 
pastoral activities. 

He observed his golden jubilee as pastor of 
Grace Church on October 28, 1928. The mem- 
ory and labors of this aged pastor are honored 
on a bronze tablet in the auditorium of Grace 
Church. 

Funeral services were held on February 11, 
Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, officiating. Other pas- 
tors taking part in the services were the Rev. 
Dr. A. C. Schenck, pastor loci; the Rev. Luke 
S. Sweitzer, president of the Reading Confer- 
ence; and the Rey. Clarence Rhoda. 

Burial took place in Friedens Cemetery at 
Myerstown. William F. Bond. 


Mr. Franklin Rudisill 
entered into life at the home of his son-in-law 
and daughter, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Robert L. 
Lang, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Rudisill was a native of Adams County, 
Pennsylvania, and was well known as a church 
worker. He was born August 1, 1861, the son 
of Emmanuel and Leah Rudisill. For many 
years he lived in Gettysburg, where he was a 
member of St. James Church, taught in the 
Sunday school, and took an active part in 
Christian Endeavor work. 

His marriage with Sarah Ella Hartman was 
blessed with a family of three sons and five 
daughters. The three sons entered the Lutheran 
ministry. They are the Rev. Stewart Rudisill, 
pastor of First Church, Stewartsville, N. J.; the 
Rev. Dr. Benton Rudisill, pastor of Trinity 
Church, DuBois; the Rey. Dr. Jacob Rudisill, 
pastor of Christ Church, Harrisburg. Other sur- 
viving children are: Mrs. Benjamin Bush, York; 
Mrs. James Milligan, Stamford, Conn.; Mrs. 
Samuel Hartman, Palmyra; Mrs, George Amick, 
Gettysburg; and Mrs. Robert Lang, whose hus- 
band is the superintendent of the National Lu- 
theran Home for the Aged in Washington, D. C. 

Funeral services were held in St. James 
Church, Gettysburg, with the pastor, the Rev. 
R. R. Gresh, officiating. Interment took place 
in Evergreen Cemetery, Gettysburg. : 

Mr. Rudisill was a devout Christian, a faith- 
ful member of the Church, and a witness bearer 
who found his greatest joy in sharing with 
others the blessings of the gospel. R. R. Gresh. 


“Silent Salesman” 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


2 Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


Office and Salesroom 
J.M.HALL. INC. 14. aot st, New York 
? Tel. CHickering 4-3306 
Miss J. Hall may be reached at 
Delhi, New York. Tel. Delhi 33F21 


Choir and Pulpit Gowns 


Hangings-Ornaments, Ete. 
THE C. E. wae, as NEW LONDON, 


Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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jj COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 

Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Il. 
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Special Services 
for Use During this Season 


a Services for Good Friday 


A THREE-HOUR DEVOTION FOR GOOD BEFORE THE CROSS—A Three-Hour Devo- 


‘ tion for Good Friday. By Paul Zeller Strodach. 
ch aeaa Ere Pace He, Comenan eerrice Black Card Cover, with title and design in sil- 
Book Committee. Self Cover. 6 pp. Price, 10 ver. 16 pp. Price, 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a 
cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $7.00 a hundred. dozen; $10.00 a hundred. 


Either of the two services above provides a complete form of wor- 
ship for the three-hour Good Friday service, if supplemented by 
brief addresses on the Seven Words from the Cross. They contain 
all the material necessary for participation on the part of the con- 
gregation, no other service aids being required. 


New Easter Service 
The Easter Service for this year appears in the February issue of 
THE PARISH SCHOOL magazine (copies available at 10c¢ each). 
FORMER SERVICES STILL AVAILABLE 


Rays OF RESURRECTION LIGHT RESURRECTION 
ETERNAL VICTORY Curist RIsEN FOR ALL 


& cents; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. Samples on Request. 


a A Service for Rallies of Confirmands and Other 
Reconsecration Services 


A PROMISE WITH A PRIVILEGE 
A most attractive pamphlet providing an interpretation of the Order for Con- 
firmation and the Order of Service for use at Rallies of Confirmands.and other recon- 
secration services, also for presentation to the newly confirmed at social affairs held 
for them. 
Price, 5 cents a copy; 50 cents a dozen; $3,00 a hundred, postpaid. 


. A Service Form for Use of Prayer Assemblies 


ff THE ORISONS—A Fellowship of Prayer 


Prepared under the auspices of the Common Service Book Committee of The United 
Lutheran Church in America, this material includes; THE ORISONS—a pamphlet with ~ 
form of service for distribution to those present. Price, 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 
$12.00 a hundred. THE ORISONS’ PRAYER CARD—to be distributed one to each 
person before the service. Price, 1 cent each; 85 cents a hundred; $7.50 a thousand. 
THE ORISONS’ SCRIPTURE VERSE CARD PACKET—a set of fifty selected Scripture 
verse cards for distribution at the close of a service. Price, 15 cents a packet. 


THE 
UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street 
@ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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